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By human progress we understand the continual advancing 
of mankind to higher states of individual and social capacity. 
Simple subsistence by the chase gives way to the culture of the 
earth; and “ agriculture is the foundation of manufactures; since 
the productions of nature are the materials of art.”* 

The history of the world presents a grand illustration of this 
progress, Century after century has witnessed a gradual develop- 
ment of humam forces, which have combined, and are combining 
still, to exemplify the same onward law. Progress is the corner- 
stone of science; and science is at once the glory and the proof of 
progress. A nation’s greatness is in its advancement; and civil- 
ization marks the true grandeur of all nations. Progress is the 
great truth written by God in history, nature, and the human 
soul. Revelation sanctifies this triple statute ; and girt about with 
a divine power, man goes forth “ conquering and to conquer.” 

At the risk of repetition, let us make a fair statement of our 


question. That man has made great progress is the clear testi- 
mony of history and experience. It is equally clear that bloody 
and inhuman wars have desecrated humanity, in its successive 
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stages of development. Now, have these wars, considered in all 
their relations and legitimate influences, tended to advance or 
retard civilization ? 

Undoubtedly many wars have been waged, just in their under- 
taking and beneficial in their result. Such, for example, was the 
American Revolution— culmination of patriotism; opening wide 
the door to individual advancement, teaching man his capacity for 
high social attainment, above all, vindicating the birth-right of 
humanity. 

Considered as one of the agents by which God acts in human 
affairs, war might be called by some beneficial, because Providence 
directs all things for the highest possible ultimate good. But it 
might be said, with equal fairness, that murder, rapine and perse- 
eution are beneficial. As permitted by the Sovereign Ruler for 
final good, certainly. Yet is not war, alike with these, the off- 
spring of a depraved will and wicked disposition? Hear the voice 
of the inspired writer: “From whence come wars and fightings 
among you? come they not hence, even of your own lusts that 
war in your members?” Holy Scripture condemns the wicked 
disposition and the depraved will, and teaches love to all mankind. 
The Gospel seeks to renovate the passions which engender war, 
thus aiming at the harmony and Christian unity of the race. No 
Christianizing agent in itself, therefore, war is permitted by a wise 
Providence, as are many of the evils that afflict mapkind. 

It is difficult to disentangle war from the many forces concerned 
in human progress, and consider its special influences, because, 
more than any other force, it would seem to be inwrought into the 
very fabric of society. And as if to prove it a necessary force, 
history records no national existence wholly free from it. The 
infancy of a nation seems to resemble the infancy of society itself, 
in the barbarianism of its unrestrained vices and uncultivated 
mind. Gibbon calls history “little more than the register of the 
crimes, follies and misfortunes of mankind.” To the same effect 
Macaulay says, that “ it is made up of the bad actions of extraor- 
dinary men.” And one of the most thoughtful and earnest of 
American scholars, declares that “ bloodshed is the staple of his- 
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tory.” There are, indeed, exceptions to this general truth—oases 
in the great desert of cruelty and wrong, and showing what our 
humanity is capable of. 

In discussing our subject, therefore, we shall, in the first place, 
contrast war with the two great elements of progress, Government 
and Christianity, as the clearest method of illustrating its abstract 
relations to progress. In the second place, we shall notice some of 
the epochs of history, and though unable to separate war from the 
social fabric, woven in as it seems to be, we shall endeavor to trace 
its influence on mind, wherein all true progress lies. 

I. In the first place, then, let us consider that essential of pro- 
gress which we call Government. It is, in fact, the primal element 
of progress. For not till men are assured of possessing uninter- 
ruptedly the fruit of their labor, will there be industry, or any 
stable occupation. And to secure the protection of the persons 
and property of men, is the primary end of government.* The 
civil compact, moreover, is an outgrowth of the institution of the 
family—an institution ordained by the Father himself. It is a bond 
to restrain the passions and protect the interests of men. Organiza- 
tion is the first step in any scheme. Without it there is no union; 
there can be, therefore, no advancement. Thus it is that anarchy 
is the most destructive of all civil disorders. The jarring interests 
of families, the continual resort to litigation, the quarrels of neigh- 
bors, are essentially war, but war hemmed in by the opinions and 
institutions of society.t 

Government, therefore, which is the chief essential of human 
progress, aims to prevent the outburst of passions and to take 
away the right of private war, because prejudicial to society. 
Now, public war springs from the same evil passions which give 
rise to the petty quarrels of communities. If, therefore, it is 
thought hurtful to society that its members should exercise the 
right of revenge, is not public war equally injurious to the great 
interests of humanity? If government is instituted to curb vicious 
propensities and restrain destructive passions in communities, that 


* Macaulay. + Channing. 
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is, war on a small scale—is war on a large scale, that is, public 
war, any the less opposed to the principles on which all govern- 
































ment rests? The parallelism of these two cases has been elo- 
quently and forcibly set forth by a distinguished American Sena- 
tor: “ We are struck with horror, and our hair stands on end, at 
the report of a single murder; we think of the soul that has been 
hurried to its final account; we seek the murderer; and the law 
puts forth all its energies to secure his punishment. Viewed in 
the clear light of truth, what is war and battle but organized mur- 
der ; murder of malice, aforethought; in cold blood; through the 
operation of an extensive machinery of crime; with innumerable 
hands ; at incalculable cost of money; through subtle contrivances 
of cunning and skill; or by the savage brutal assault? ” * 

The other great essential of human progress which we wish to 
notice in this connection, is Christianity. If Government may be 
termed the corner-stone of progress, then Christianity is its key- 
stone. It is the one force that was always wanting, till a new 
light dawned on humanity. True, material progress was great 
before the Christian era. Intellect, also, boasted a high cultiva- 
vation. The palmy days of Greece and Rome are reckoned golden 
ages in the world’s calendar, and in the historian’s. And so, in- 
deed, they were golden ages as to material and intellectual devel- 
opment. But there was a limit beyond which the unaided mind 
of man could not go. The stern fiat of One whom the Grecians , 
and Romans knew not, met the feeble humanity of the olden time: 
“Thus far shalt thou go, and no further.” The cultivated philo- 
sopher felt the restraint, and sought by speculation after specula- 
tion, to understand the secret of the soul's destiny. A Socrates 
and a Plato groped in the twilight of Nature’s teaching, but no 
sun of revelation rose to dispel their doubts and show them clear 
truth. The key-stone was wanting to the magnificent arch raised 
by ancient intellect ; and the structure could not last. True pro- 
gress never was, till begun by Christianity, which taught the im- 
mortal progress of the soul, and elevated man to his true dignity 
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in creation, And as gradually the rays of this new light have 
penetrated the gloom of chaotic world-intellect, and their softening 
influence has been felt, men have come to regard their fellow-men 
as not naturally their enemies and therefore always to be hostilely 
met, but as their brothers—made in the image of a common Father 
—and therefore to be universally loved. And “ perfect love 
casteth out fear,” the ground principle which has always excited 
those passions from which war springs. 

The highest cultivation of ante-Christian intellect taught that 
war was an evil, and appealed to human interests to prevent it. 
It felt that there was an antagonism between war and progress. It 
could not, however, get at the root of this antagonism: it could only 
address the selfish pride of state and nation, It was an appeal 
from intellect to interest, from Mind to Mammon, But Christianity 
revealing Our Father in heaven, addresses the heart and seeks to 
purify the motives. It makes patent to all men the opposition of 
progress and war, teaching that true progress is in the soul. Incul- 
cating love, it meets curses with blessings, opposes kindness and for- 
bearance to hatred and pride, and renovates the world by renovat- 
ing the heart. And wherever Christianity has gone, in its purity, 
it has carried peace. Often perverted, before it was well understood, 
and made to justify such ravages on humanity as the Crusades 
and the Inquisition, yet as it has been more carefully studied, and 
as its own advancement has shed light on the Book which teaches 
and the soul which receives it, a holier influence has been felt, and 
the world has at last come to believe that Love is the great principle 
which guides, and should be that which dwells among mankind. 
And in proportion as this sentiment has prevailed, the mind of man 
has progressed. In proportion as it has been overruled, mankind 
has retrograded. Nor, indeed, is it yet firmly established in the 
heart of the world. Peace and war still alternate among men; as 
also do advancement and retrogression. But little by little the 
sentiment is gaining ground. The Spirit of God is moving on the 
waters, and Truth is gradually rising. Thus does Christianity, 
the one great element of true progress, oppose itself to war—the 
warring passions of the heart, the quarrels of communities, the 
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“ organized murders” of nations. And though we still hear of 
“wars and rumors of wars,” we remember that the Master added, 
“such things must needs be; but the end shall not be yet.” 

We see, therefore, that war letting loose those passions which 
government is instituted to restrain; breaking down industry and 
despoiling labor — thus tending to sap the sources of power which 
it is the first business of civilization to develop;* proceeding from 
the evil dispositions which the Christian religion aims to renovate 
and sanctify; and legalizing massacre and murder; must be in its 
essential nature opposed to the advancement of mankind. 

II. In considering the second branch of our subject, let us glance 
at the principal epochs and nations, first of antiquity, and then of 
modern times. 

Our limits oblige us to be as brief as possible, and we shall, 
therefore, take a single example only from ancient history. This 
example shall be Rome ; fit type, indeed, of civilization before the 
Christian era,—embodying all the progressive spirit of those 
heathen times, and gradually absorbing into itself the nationalities, 
as the nations of the world, till it became the Universal Empire. 

During the early periods of the republic, while a peace-policy 
prevailed and war was chiefly fought for purposes of defence, Rome 
advanced steadily in union and in power. Gradually, as Italy had 
been subdued, the desire of conquest began to get possession of 
the popular mind. We may easily believe with Tytler, that, “the 
fatal effects of enlarging the empire were certainly not foreseen.” 
Foreign nations were attacked and conquered. An immense 
acquisition of territory and a flood of wealth corrupted the ancient 
simplicity. The love of.splendor got the better of the love of state. 
The luxuries and vices of the conquered nations crept in to under- 
mine the virtues and morality of the people. Ambition seized the 
favorable moment; and demagogues pandered to the diseased 
taste which had taken the place of healthy, vigorous patriotism. 
In a word, as Maxcy has well said, “Rome lost her national 
character, and her destruction followed.” 


* H. W. Beecher. 
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We know not a more striking example of the blighting influence 
of war on national progress, than that afforded by Rome. The 
simplicity of her early days had degenerated into a settled policy 
of conquest. It may be said, nevertheless, that Rome did make 
great progress during this period of war and conquest. But what 
is the progress which marked those times—the acquisition of 
territory—compared to the development of the state’s resources, 
her agriculture, her commerce, her manufactures, which constitutes 
the true material progress of a people? Was there a continual 
advancing to higher states of individual and social capacity? No; 
there was but the continual addition of territory to a nucleus 
already diseased and fast losing its pristine vigor. The passion 
for war had usurped the love of country; patriotism went unre- 
warded ; and the nation was ready for the yoke which Cesar put 
upon it. 

If it is progress to go from a state of freedom to a state of 
servitude ; to lose the noble virtues which constitute a nation’s 
glory, and replace them by corruption, luxury and indolence ; to 
acquire territory, and leave the nation’s own resources undeveloped ; 
if progress consists in these things, then Rome engaged in per- 
petual war, and overrun by faction, discord and violence, made 
greater progress during the period of the Commonwealth, than 
any other nation on historic record. But if true progress requires 
freedom, virtue, industry for healthy action, then Rome passed 
from a condition in which her capacities of native wealth would 
soon have been developed, and her power as a just nation insured, 
to one which crushed effort and trampled out the very spirit of 
progress, 

But the most advanced period of this nation’s existence was 
undoubtedly during the reign of Augustus. This was the flourish- 
ing period of its arts and its literature. And such condition was 
due to that prince who, in the language of Gibbon, “ relinquished 
the ambitious design of subduing the whole earth, and introduced 
a spirit of moderation into the public councils.” Thence for nearly 
a century the influence of Augustus’s counsels is to be noted, in the 
continued prosperity and strength of the Empire. Thus, what- 
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ever of true progress belongs to Roman history, is found in those 
times when peace was the prevailing policy, as in the early stages 
of the Republic and in the Augustan age. We have seen that the 
influence of war in the case of the Romans, was to destroy the 
patriotism and sap the foundations of the republic. Hence the 
progress of the popular mind was stopped. And though after- 
ward under the peace-policy of the emperors the nation’s material 
progress was most flourishing, yet the popular heart had become 
servile, liberty was a by-word, and when weak and vacillating rulers 
came into power the empire gradually declined. 

Such is the voice of antiquity, trumpet-tongued proclaiming 
through Roman history the debasing effects of war on the virtues 
and temperament, the mind and heart of mankind. 

Let us now attempt briefly to trace the influence of war in 
modern times. 

The invasion of the Northern hordes finally extinguished the 
Roman Empire, already sunk to the lowest depths by the cruelty of 
the emperors and the servility of the people. Barbarism returned, 
and for several centuries the world lay under the superstition and 
ignorance of the dark ages. During those times the war-spirit had 
entire control. Men were without the restraint of government. 
Society was organized into the feudal system, which is but another 
name for enlarged opportunity to war and devastate, Perhaps 
the Middle Ages have their greatest value, in that they illustrate 
most forcibly the pernicious influence of unrestrained war. The 
world was resolved, as it were, into its primitive elements, and it 
was necessary for civilization to take a new start. While, of 
course, the feudal system was promotive of many advantages, 
serving especially to check the designs of any one individual in 
constituting a large empire, yet it marks the most degraded period 
in history. Why? Let the historian of the Middle Ages answer : 
“ Because the establishment of feudal customs was owing to no 
other cause than that of private war. a ° a ° . 
And as predominant habits of warfare are totally irreconcilable 
with those of industry, not merely by the immediate works of 
destruction which render its efforts unavailing, but through that 
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contempt of peaceful occupations which they produce, the feudal 
system must have been intrinsically adverse to the accumulation of 
wealth, and the improvement of those arts which mitigate the 
evils or abridge the labors of mankind.”* As the lower ranks in 
time became somewhat enlightened, they refused to serve the base 
purposes of the barons in continual war. Feudalism at once 
declined, its main prop being taken away; and there arose 
gradually from the chaos of the dark ages, the governmental 
systems of Europe. Commerce and manufactures began to 
flourish—occupations wholly incompatible with a state of war— 
and the useful and liberal arts revived. 

Since the revival of progress in the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries, Christianity, during so long a period confined in monasteries, 
has been the great motive power of civilization, spreading itself to 
all classes and infusing into all men the spirit of its Founder. 
This has been, indeed, but slowly manifesting itself; but it is none 
the less true in history than in physical science, that nature acts by 
insensible gradations. Led astray by false sentiment, and bewil, 
dered by the excitement of a new power—a power dwelling in the 
human soul, long dormant, but now awakened by heavenly light, 
—sovereigns and princes waged war against Saracen and Turk. 
But as the Bible came to be studied in a more earnest spirit and 
in devotion, its true teaching began to be more clearly understood. 
Ecclesiastical power was brought to bear (strange to tell !) against 
inspired study. That the study was inspired, the refusal to be 
crushed is proof. Shall man erect barriers in the path of progress ? 
Can physical torture fetter the mind? Put Rome, weighty as it is, 
on the Vesuvius of the threatening Reformation, to stay the up- 
bursting fire? Mind cannot be restrained. The soul must assert 
its freedom, must throw off priestly trammels, Hence Wickliffe, 
hence Huss, hence Luther. The world has been slow to admit 
that all men are brothers; and many at this day who believe it, 
do not practice it. Therefore, for centuries war has prevailed. 
Christianity has had a hard work to renovate those passions where 
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war finds its home: it has had to contend with evil impregnated 
into the very core of human being. Thus it commenced its task 
in the Reformation. War met its peace-offering with the sword. 
But Cadmus’s teeth were not more prolific than the blood spilled ; 
and a host of Reformers—Reformers in every family, in every tribe, 
in every country—girded on the shield of Truth. 

Christianity being all this time the motive influence, has been 
hindered, threatened, assaulted by war and its demons. And 
giving to mankind whatever of progress has been attained both in 
material power and in intellect, it finds in these days of nineteenth 
century cultivation, Semproniuses with “ voices still for war.” 
Such surely are not the philanthropists of the world, not the 
friends of bleeding humanity, not the disciples of Christ. Con- 
template Europe —the plane of all the forces of mankind during 
the times succeeding the Crusades, till the opening of the present 
century. Whatever of wrong, whatever of oppression, whatever 
of monarchy and aristocracy on the one hand and of servility on 
the other, yet remains there, is the result of the wars which have 
raged, in valley and on hill, by land and by sea— conquest and 
resistance, and present triumph of might over right. Whatever 
of intellect, whatever of freedom in soul and thence outward to the 
forms of government, whatever, in a word, of true progress, mate- 
rial, intellectual, moral, is there, comes from Christianity — the 
leaven which, in the hope of humanity, is to leaven the whole 
lump; so that after ages may witness Europe, as the world, king- 
doms made up of kings—every man a king in consciousness of his 
manhood and worth in God’s sight—and Liberty, Religion’s hand- 
maid, give room for all men to come, if they will—and in God’s 
time they will come—to Gospel truth. Need we point to France, 
its Revolution—horrid fanaticism—its atheism and worship of the 
“ Goddess of Reason,” the general distress, till the strong hand of 
Napoleon grasped the helm, and obedient to one man Frenchmen 
yielded to despotism? Need we follow the historian recording 
war after war and battle after battle, with all Europe mingled in 
bloody affray; diplomacy usurped by Mars; and with poor France 
drenched and Frenchmen conscripted, decimated, degenerated ; 
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commerce crippled, manufactures made stationary, and agriculture 
enriched only by human flesh and bones? Need we point to 
these to show what war has done? Is persuasive rhetoric needed 
to awaken sympathy for Sweden and her fleet? for Hungary and 
. her enslavement? for Poland and her dismemberment? for Italy 
and her church inthrallment? for India and her subjection to the 
proud Anglo-Saxon race? What need of words to indicate the 
injustice and cruelty of monarchical power or democratical am- 
bition? Does not all mankind feel that the great problem of 
human progress is not to be solved, like the Gordian knot, by 
Alexander’s sword? that powder and peace, Crimean sieges and 
Christian appeals, are the nadir and zenith of human agency? 

Let us examine our subject in the light of contrast, which may 
serve to bring out more clearly the truths we believe, perhaps also 
strengthen our position. The nineteenth century opened with 
doubts and anxieties, struggling with hopes, in the hearts of true 
men. A great experiment was about to be tried. The question 
was to be submitted to a practical test, under auspices more favor- 
able than the world had ever before seen, whether mankind is 
really capable of self-government. Nation after nation had tried 
the experiment. Antiquity records glorious successes, and cheer- 
ing, but alas! not permanent. Modern history has its examples, 
too, and favored by living under the New Dispensation. Yet at 
the time of which we now speak, men’s hearts were failing. Look 
at the sad picture presented by Carlyle, of the eighteenth century: 
“A century so opulent in accumulated falsities—sad opulence 
descending on it by inheritance, always at compound interest, and 
always largely increased by fresh acquirement on such immensity 
of standing capital— opulent in that bad way as never century 
before was! which had no longer the consciousness of being false, 
so false had it grown; and was so steeped in falsity, and impreg- 
nated with it to the very bone, that—in fact, the measure of the 
thing was full, and a French Revolution had to end it.” 

What wonder, then, that the divine right of kings found loyalty 
uppermost — men ready to denounce failure and laud success, as 
human nature always does? The true hearts looked on hoping, 
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yet doubting —at least, trusting in Providence. And speaking 
now, when the first half century, breasting obstacles with Titanic 
energy, and overcoming prejudice, jealousy and cold-greeting— 
establishing its right to place meN‘in the Parliament of nations— 
has closed, may we not say that Providence has not been trusted - 
in vain? that men’s hopes have not been ill founded? Our cen- 
tury is pre-eminently the Peace Era? Note its progress in society 
and mind—mind which is both the exponent and the fact of civil- 
ization. And especially in this country, where the great experi- 
ment is going on, are the successes and inventions, the triumphs 
and glories of peace most clearly displayed. Freed from the en- 
tanglements of neighboring diplomacies, and having no interest 
such that the petulant impatience of some His Majesty may, in 
the least degree, vary the pressure of public opinion, we walk in 
the broad highway of the nations with resources uncrippled and 
credit unimpaired. And who may calculate the influence of our 
country in allaying irritations and harmonizing extremes in the Old 
World, during this eventful half century? Here, then, we have 
an era of comparative peace—the time has not come yet for abso- 
lute peace, for Christianity is not yet a universal sentiment — and ° 
its records surpass any in history. No checks have restrained its 
mechanical arts and inventions, and its material progress is unpar- 
alleled. Intellect guided by the Spirit of light has been free, and 
has marched on to its grand destinies, to the music of angelic bands. 
Tell us of the glories of war, its triumphs and its opening up of 
new resources, and we point you to our own century—the “ Age 
of Washington ” — and as you gaze on its monuments of art and 
its grand achievements in statesmanship, letters and science, we 
tell you: “ Peace hath its victories not less renowned than war.” 
Some objector will, perhaps, be inclined to say: “ War has 
broken down the barriers of national exclusiveness, and the con- 
sequent intercourse and communion of men have resulted in the 
furtherance of useful arts and inventions.” Granted. But would 
you offset these useful arts and inventions to the misery and want 
which always follow in the track of war? Is humanity everything, 
and are individuals nothing, that the hastened spread of arts and 
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refinement can compensate for the sorrows and distresses of war, 
for the pouring out of a nation’s blood, for the desolation and 
waste, which time can neither efface nor industry replenish? 

Ah, no! the cost exceeds the gain. The triumphal arch of battle 
wreathed in laurel and. crowned with the inventions of genius, 
rests on mangled human bodies and crushed human hearts, spans 
rivers of human blood, and reflects no brilliance to equal the sun- 
kissed tears of the widows and orphans it mocks. Specialization 
is the great law which indicates a higher order of existence; and 
the prosperity and welfare of the individual, not the blazoned 
glory of aggregate humanity, are the test of progress. 

Moreover, true progress must be measured in mental and moral 
stadia. War both narrows the field of intellectual development 
and. demoralizes the public sentiment, by turning men’s minds 
from the cultivation of letters and piety to the study of muskets 
and the training of regiments. One of the journals of our time 
has truly said: “It darkens every moral enterprise, cuts the 
sinews of pure religion, and stimulates into frightful activity every 
disorderly propensity of human nature.” Even our own country 
has never entirely got rid of the atheism, which sprang up in a 
war the purest and noblest ever fought. 

Again, is war the only instrument that may be used to break 
down the barriers of national exclusiveness? Is humanity to pro- 
gress in the strength of bombshells and gunpowder? Will man- 
kind learn in this way to look upon all men as brothers? When, 
then, may we expect the millennium? But war is not the sole 
means of reaching exclusive nations—thanks to the Wisdom which 
presides over men! A more potent influence is possible, in the 
religion which points to a common Father of humanity. And, 
indeed, ought we to strive after intercourse with countries, which 
may not be obtained except at the point of the bayonet? Has not 
Christianity taught us yet the virtue of waiting till good influences 
are possible? Patience is no less an element in progress than 
enterprise—waiting than working. How has Japan been opened 
to the intercourse of nations? On the other hand, how was India 


opened? Need we look at the results of the opposite courses? If, 
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indeed, we are willing to subscribe to that lazy philosophy which 
teaches that “ whatever is, is best,” we shall conclude that war is 
as desirable as peace, and that so long as God governs the world 
by ordained laws and a fixed system, it matters very little how 
feeble man exerts his will. If so, then farewell to all study, all 
investigation, ay, all progress! Therefore, while we do not deny 
that war has opened many countries to outside influences in past 
times, yet we maintain that civilization has been thus hindered, 
and that society has suffered rather than gained ; although in the 
course of Providence humanity has struggled its way through the 
checks and restraints thus put upon it. And we want no stronger 
proof for this belief than the modes and tendencies of the present 
age, when Christianity is beginning to be wsed as the great motive 
power, and the thus far beneficial results of those modes and 
tendencies. The perversion and ignorance of the medieval times 
are fast dispersing, under the genial influence of the Light now 
studied in devotion and in truth. 

In this spirit we look to our own country to take the lead in 
abolishing war, relieving humanity from the scourge of conquest, 
and dispelling those false ideas of honor which feudalism has 
bequeathed, and which ambition and despotism seek to perpetuate. 
We see no Utopianism, but rather a hearty appreciation of Chris- 
tianity and a living faith in its doctrines, in the idea of a recent 
essayist :* “ We shall soon be the most powerful nation upon the 
earth, and we might well invite other States to unite with us in 
establishing the Congress and High Court of Nations, which shall 
decide all international controversies honorably. 


‘When the war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle-flags are furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world ; 
When the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt it universal law.’” 


We reject, therefore, the meagre philosophy of Buckle, which 
places religion in the second rank of the agencies modifying the 


* James F. Clarke. 
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condition of mankind, and elevates to the first rank physical and 
scientific causes ; and we believe in the Christianity which teaches 
that the individual soul must be first renewed, and then the world 
will be renewed. We believe in inculeating Christianity as the 
surest method of renovating those passions which give rise to war, 
and thus the surest method of getting rid of war. And we have 
an abiding faith, that as the “ unity of peace” shall gradually obtain 
among the separated bodies of Christian believers, the unity of the 
race will thence speedily follow, and the grand prophecy be fulfilled 
of nations learning war no more. 





THE ORPHAN’S HOME. 


How oft fond remembrance will bear me away, 
With her fairy-like pinions in speed unsurpassed, 
From the scenes of the Present so thrilling and gay, 
To the pictures that brightly emblazon the Past ; 
And the fairest and brightest its pages contain, 
Is present to cheer me wherever I roam, 
’T is the fond recollection, unmingled with pain, 
Of the home of my childhood—my far-away home! 


Long years have flown by me—deep grief-laden years, 
Since a father so fondly instructed his child— 
Since a mother so gentle, with prayers and with tears, 
And with tones of affection, my sorrows beguiled— 
Since a sister, too lovely for trials of earth, 
And the friends that I cherished, were borne to the tomb ; 
Now all that is left me of beauty or worth, 
Is with tears to remember my far-away home! 


There ’s naught that hath beauty in Nature I ween, 

Nor aught that fn splendor with Nature might cope— 
The jewels that glow on the robe of a queen— 

The gems that gleam nightly with heavenly hope— 
Things fairest and purest in matter or mind— 

But awakens emotion, bids gladness to come, 
A joy that is sacred by sorrow refined— 
As I think of the love of my far-away home ! 
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And when amid strangers no soft soothing ray, 
Of friendship or pity for me can be found— 
When the world hastens onward in pompous array, 
Crushing hope, by its coldness, down, down to the ground: 
Mid the wild rushing tempest—confusion and strife— 
On the rough mountain torrent—or lashing sea-foam— 
In all the contention and sorrow of life, 
I remember the peace of my far-away home! 























Yet for earthly affliction there ’s a balm of relief, 
And a solace to soothe every sorrowing breast ; 
There ’s Hope for Despair, and Gladness for Grief, 
And to wearisome pilgrims, a promise of rest; 
’T is a Promise Divine, and a Hope that is sweet, 
Of a Land of delight where no sorrow can come, 
Where friends and where kindred with angels shall meet, 
And meet ne’er to part in my Heavenly Home! 





X. E. P. 


COLLEGE POLITICS. 


To those, however interested in College matters on account of 
friends in the institution, who have never passed through its 
curriculum, our announcement above may seem to be ambiguous. 

The prevailing idea of a college, such as our own, is, that as its 
primary aim is to afford a liberal course of training to all who seek 
its advantages, the students as a general thing zealously strive to 
master the various subjects of study. While, in many instances 
this idea is not essentially erroneous, yet, to show how far it is 
true, and to clear our subject of all misunderstanding, we think it 
proper to commit a few thoughts to paper on the subject of College 
Politics. We do this, moreover, from a sense of duty to all who 
read these monthly pages, because of what we deem a misrepresen- 
tation, whether intentional or otherwise, made by the December 
Editor of the Magazine, Referring to the election by the Seniors 
of their Orator and. Poet, after alluding to the great satisfaction 
the result gave throughout college, that Editor took it upon him- 
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self gratuitously to say, “Its unanimity also, gave some reason to 
hope that, even in College Politics, there was a good time coming, 


‘ 
“*When right, not might, shall be the lord, 
And be acknowledged stronger.’ ” 


We take this to mean in plain English, that the political party 
to which the December Editor belongs is the “ right” mentioned 
in the ¢ext, and the opposite party “ might,” and that “right” has, 
at last, gained so much of a victory (?), that reasonable hopes are 
encouraged that the time—the good time will soon come, when 
right, not might, shall, &c. We sincerely hope we are not miscon- 
struing the sense of this passage in the Editor’s Table. 

We will see how much foundation there is for such an assertion. 

We have frequently heard it remarked that “ A College is a 
little world,” and the longer we remain here, the stronger becomes 
our belief in its truth. Whilst there are many points of analogy 
sufficiently well-grounded and striking to merit this description, 
there are certain considerations qualifying the remark, that it is 
our object at this time to present. It is true, we have elections 
and contested elections, and by implication, parties; we have so- 
called wire-pulling in them all and electioneering—all borrowed 
terms, but applicable in the case of College Politics, to only such 
an extent as the circumstances of college students differ from those 
of men in the world. 

Now for one, we have never felt enough interested in Politics, to 
make any very great exertions in that field, here or elsewhere; 
but we have from our matriculation, kept a watchful eye over 
these matters, with a view to study human nature, and we think 
we have been well paid for our little trouble. From causes very 
obvious, parties spring up where there is an election, and to a 
certain extent, we cheerfully admit are beneficial. 

In the midst of two or three hundred young men, with such 
quick and deep sympathies for one another, it would be next to 
impossible not to be more or less enlisted in sympathy, if not in 
active operation, with one party. We feel bold to declare that 


here are no neutrals inacollege. We maintain that from the very 
16 
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nature of things, there cannot be. We know many profess so to 
be, but in every election their real sympathies become apparent. 
We have no respect for those, who endeavoring to conciliate, ‘can 
double-deal with both or all parties. Moreover, we think there is a 
wrong impression prevalent among college students, (and we refer 
more particularly to those of our own institution) in reference to 
College Politics in theory and in practice. We have endeavored, as 
opportunity has from time to time presented, privately to allay 
what we considered “ much ado about nothing,” by regarding the 
subject in a common-sense light. We look at the students of a 
college, not as men out in the world, who in their political cam- 
paigns are fighting for fundamental principles, but as grown-up 
boys—a mixture of boyhood and manhood—with no such principles 
for which to contend, simply choosing from among their equals, 
those whom they prefer, from motives as opposite, as they are 
various, whether from supposed merit, friendship, association or a 
thousand other trifling, determining cireumstances, 

No one, we think, would be so foolish as openly to declare, that 
he voted in a college election from principle; yet, we have heard 
of such pretexts, but they never stood the test of trial. We could 
name individuals who have been first and foremost in a party, who 
from certain motives have suddenly changed sides. Now if a 
principle or principles were at stake in our election campaigns, 
uncompromising devotion to them would be demanded of every 
honorable man in the face of interest and friendship; no student, 
however, finds fault with these sudden changes on the ground of 
principle, and we are yet to mect the man who really believes that 
the present parties in college are fighting for the mastery on the 
ground of right. We heartily wish there were some fundamental 
principle at stake, for then there would seem to be some rational 
basis for a moderate party spirit. We could then refer the various 
phenomena presented in a college election to the impetuosity of 
youth, inordinate zeal, and the want of experience ; but, when we 
see men of both parties (and some whom we must esteem for their 
talents) descending to petty artifices, ever scanning the doings of 
their opponents with a prejudiced eye, busy in circulating 
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defamatory reports concerning one another, and in some instances, 
bidding farewell to a character for integrity—and all this for the 
sake of the election of a party friend, does it not seem to be the 
supremest folly and wickedness ? 

It is from such considerations as these, that we take exception to 
the above quotation ; for first, We think every candid man will 
admit that there is no principle, properly so called, at stake in our 
college elections. Hence, secondly, We regard it as an assump- 
tion of the December Editor, as uncalled for as unwarranted by 
facts, when he so evidently dubs his party “ Right.” 

We freely acknowledge that there are many things about College 
Politics, which we heartily wish were done away with. It strikes 
us that too much party feeling is manifest here, where no princi- 
ple is called in question. - We cannot respect one who is such a par- 
tisan, that he sees nothing but flaws to pick at in those who happen, 
from as good motives as his own, to vote differently from himself. 

We will say but one thing more. Those who send their sons to 
college, while they have no objections to their sons engaging, to a 
moderate degree, in matters extraneous, which will be of practical 
benefit to them, (and College Politics within such limits may have 
some such effect,) still, reasonably expect that the great concern 
while they are in College, will be to improve the literary and 
educational advantages of the institution. 

Now, we speak advisedly and appeal to the experience of the 
past two years in verification of the assertion, when we aflirm, that 
just as “ No man can serve (supremely) two masters,” so no man 
can pay proper attention both to his College studies and Politics, 

It is a fact, illustrated to a fulsome degree, for there are those 
who have fallen into a marked and habitual neglect of their curri- 
culum, and who have almost incapacitated themselves for literary 
exertion, because their attention is all engrossed with Politics. 

Thus, while the prevailing idea of a college is not essentially 
erroneous, it is yet only true generally ; for other subjects, of which 
Politics happens to be one, as prolific as their lawful studies, 
possess greater interest for some and seem to be of vastly greater 
importance. HERMEs. 
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MARTIN LUTHER. 


WueEn we “ pause for a moment,” and contemplate the “ grand 
march of revolution,” what thoughts are hurried precipitately 
upon the startled imagination! The violent throes to which society 
has ever been subjected from its earliest dawn, dim for a while 
the eye of philanthropy, with a tear, and the “ venerable shade of 
Time” himself, with trembling form, is brooding over the tombs of 
things that were, yet are not now in existence. Revolution is, in- 
deed, a principle create within itself. Its spirit is inherent in the 
bosom of every individual being that breathes the air of heaven. 
And verily may it be termed the grand substratum, underlying, as 
it were, the consummation of man’s destiny ; the indissoluble relation 
of cause and effect. The great God of all nature has not ushered 
man into a state of monotonous uniformity, nor of indulgent ease and 
inactivity, that he should lie supinely gazing in stupid wonder at 
the heaven above. The laws of his nature, moral, social and poli- 
tical, are severally susceptible of the variations of form, of essence, 
and of quality; and we mark readily, step by step, the gradations 
by which mind has advanced over matter, as evidenced by its 
external effects and changes, wrought with indelible impress upon 
the face of society. In a state of quiescence, then, mind cannot 
long remain. Thought is ever restive in its wide domain, plan- 
ning plans, giving rise to speculations of every variety and hue, 
that could please and delight, instruct or astonish, and in the for- 
mation of theories so inconsonant with the spirit of the age, that 
when their ‘elements are sent forth broadcast for promulgation, 
like the acid and the alkali, they effervesce as they come in con- 
tact and their ebullitions inundate all things, until the whole earth 
feels the shock, and Nature herself trembles, as it were, to the 
throne of God. Such was the doctrine of grace, as set forth by 
the great Reformer Luther, who, with Herculean force, hurled to 
earth the corrupted pillars of the edifice of Papacy, and shook to 
its inmost centre the vast fabric of Church, until the splendor of 
papal rule was eclipsed by the dazzling and divine brilliancy of 
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his mind, exhibiting the infamy of the system of observances, 
ceremonies and indulgences, which, in that dark night of error 
and crime had for so long a time, trampled upon the neck of faith, 
the true and only medium, through which man may obtain remis- 
sion for sin. Analytically, yet with a view to conciseness, we 
propose to regard Luther in the twofold relation of the philoso- 
pher and the divine. 

How cursory soever may be the reviewer, in retrospecting, 
through the telescope of history, the times immediately preceding 
the Lutheran Reformation, he cannot fail to observe the entire 
predominance of Church over State, and the implicit subjection 
of all temporal affairs to spiritual dominion. The mock dignity 
of the pope sat enthroned above all others. The most puissant 
prince, alike with the humblest peasant, courted favor of the 
Church; and even law, both civil and political, was but appellate in 
its jurisdiction, to its imposing mistress, the Papacy. Trembling 
millions, tainted by the belief of the supposed infallibility of the 
Church, bent low the knee with reverence and awe at the feet of the 
pope, who was too soon, like the veiled Prophet of Khorassan, to 
dissolve in the flame of his own iniquity. On the events of such a 
period did Luther found his system of divine philosophy, per- 
taining to the relations of sin and death, to the righteousness of 
Heaven, of the known to the unknown, of man to God. 

Luther’s theology was simple and tangible, yet withal most 
beautiful and sublime in its structure. His plan was the salvation 
of the soul, and the Gospel his means for attaining this end. He 
had become disgusted with the “ magnificent ostentation of crime,” 
as displayed by the Church of Rome in the open prostitution and 
sale of indulgences, and he was keenly alive to the trickery and 
intrigue at that time prevalent in its court. He saw Leo X. in 
the beginning of his pontificate, bartering away to Francis I. that 
to which he was not entitled, “ the rights of the Church of France.” 
He saw the impudent and fearless Tetzel, and other Dominican 
mountebanks, instead of disposing of these indulgences, as pardons 
“ proper for the remission of sin,” preaching them as “ celestial 
favors.” He regarded the Papacy as but the embodiment of an art, 
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law, and policy, whose fiscal and political finesse was prostrating 
the finances of the credulous poor; and he knew the Church itself 
to be not merely wanting in every element of the true religion of 
Christ, but fostering and cherishing within its bosom such dogmas 
as were subversive of every canon of the decalogue. Luther's 
mind was of that calibre, not to be circumscribed or shut within 
the narrow limits of the Romish Church doctrine, based as it then 
was upon the damnable scheme of ceremonies and indulgences. 
It overleaped the barriers of the cloister, to wander with less re- 
straint in the mcre unbounded and untrodden field of contempla- 
tive philosophy. It must needs ponder and work out for itself the 
grand problem of man’s justification with God. It did philosophise 
—sternly, deeply, unerringly. Like the Peri at the gates of Eden, 
it too had brought its offering of peace, in the doctrine of Chris- 
tianity as set forth by the Church of Rome, but the boon was dis- 
approved of Heaven. It turned with “ sorrow laden,” but with 
the energy of despair it searched again, and searching found the 
precious gem the Church had cast aside, true faith, the “ essential 
truth,” and at the presentation of this gift required, Heaven gates, 
on “ golden hinges turning,” were opened wide to man, redeemed 
from endless woe. Such was the philosophy, and such the blessings 
resulting therefrom, of the great Saxon, Luther. Little indeed did 
the Pope of Rome, rapt in all the pomp, ostentation and magnificence 
attendant on the exalted dignity he bore, receiving the homage 
of the learned in both art and science, reck of that genius in em- 
bryo, whose corruscations were so shortly to illumine the darkness 
of suffering humanity, and rending the chains of millions yet un- 
born, make them to rejoice in their glorious emancipation from 
the thraldom of sin; which should ignite that latent spark of truth 
within the breast of man, which increasing at a miraculous 
momentum, should burst and blaze forth in revolutionary glare, 
throughout the different capitals of Europe. As a divine. If we 
are to understand as falling within the province of the divine, the 
entire and unreserved sacrifice of self to the interests and amelio- 
ration of his fellow man; if we are to note as one of the elements 
or constituent parts of the sacred dignity with which he is clothed, 
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an unwavering stability of purpose in the good work of regenera- 


tion, assuredly we must rank Martin Luther among the first of 
those who have fought nobly and defiantly in Christianity’s cause. 
After that Luther had discovered this true and only, though new 
plan of redemption by faith, recognizing at a glance the incon- 
sistencies and errors which at that time sorely beset the Romish 
Church, he was no longer to be deterred from openly and avow- 
edly condemning these baleful tenets, by the paltry consideration 
of singleness of power, when he feared the damnation of a wrath- 
ful God, A set of negative and polemic theses had gone forth, 
which he offered to maintain against the doctrine of indulgences. 
He held that the true treasure of the Church “is the saroscanct 
Gospel of the glory and grace of God ;” that the only true repent- 
ance is that which has its origin in the love of justice and of God ;” 
and that “to say that the cross placed in the arms of the pope is 
equal to the cross of Christ, is superlative blasphemy.” With 
such weapons did he, as a faithful minister of Christ, go forth to 
fight the foul demon of Papacy. The publication of these theses 
served as a mighty electric shock upon the nerves of Catholicism. 
Luther was immediately cited to appear at Rome, which he refused 
to do, and shortly afterwards at Worms. And now behold the 
fervency of his love for God, the unyielding spirit he evinces, that 
so well fitted him for the capacity in which he acted, as he stands 
arraigned before that imperial diet, in the presence of that august 
assemblage of dignity and of power: the emperor, electors and 
princes; before dukes, and archdukes, and counts; before mar- 
graves, and landgraves, and before bishops and archbishops, all 
clad in their respective powers of office, and with angered souls, 
sitting ready to pronounce condemnation upon him that stood in 
their midst. But his eye quailed not, as he looked upon that 
mighty host of opponents. In moments of calmness and compo- 
sure, he had looked forth upon the horizon of the future and had 
coolly calculated the degrading consequences of papal oppression. 
His edict had gone forth—an irrevocable edict—and he was there to 
uphold it, and there in the meekness, yet confidence of faith, an- 
aided and alone, and with no sustaining influence save the Gospel 
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he professed, still majestic in a soul swelling and overflowing with 
love and devotion to the great Jehovah, he stood one man, 
proudly and with sublime defiance, battling with Rome. Again, 
hear him in his own unrivaled phraseology, (for none should dare 
interpolate his language,) as he hurls contemptuously into the face 
of Henry VIII. that taunting declaration, that “the Gospel was 
his stand, his glory, his triumph, and from this he would mock 
popes, sophists, Henricists, and all the gates of hell.” Thus faith- 
fully did he perform the functions of his ministerial capacity. It 
is true, that there were those who had preceded Luther in this 
great work of reformation. The energies of John Wickliffe had 
been paralyzed in this cause. Huss and Jerome of Prague had 
been brought to the stake, for the maintenance of like opinions ; 
and in this wise had the ill-fated Savonarola expiated the offence 
of condemning the vices of Alexander VI. These had severally 
aimed their blows and battled nobly, like Michael and his powers, 
with enduring arm, against the rebellious spirits of Christianity. 
But to no avail, till the third day was decreed for Luther. To 
him alone was given the glory and honor, to him the “ bow and 
thunder” given, and to him the sword which should 


“ Pursue these sons of darkness.” 


In conclusion, whether we regard this man in singleness of char- 
acteristic, or in the concrete fullness of his intellectual relations; 
whether we view him as the philosopher, legist, or divine; we are 
yet rapt in silent amazement, when we find these several elements 
of mind, consistent at the same time, and blended, as it were, in 
one, and one in all. His exalted mind never was inactive. Com- 
prehensive in the grasp of all knowledge, it was ever appropriat- 
ing, ever sincere and earnest. Where, then, in the annals of all 
history, need we look for a better or more exemplary character, 
than this great reformer of the sixteenth century, this liberator 
of modern thought. He who “ immolated man to God; the finite 
to the Infinite.” On earth pure and unsullied in design supremely 
grand, elevated, devotional in thought, in word and in deed; in 
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death triumphant, need we say in Heaven blessed and rewarded, 
his brows bound with the conqueror’s garlands, the conqueror of 
life over death, of eternal bliss over endless torture, where angelic 
choirs unceasingly sing the anthems of his victory! 


THE NEOPHYTE SKATER. 


On the smooth and icy surface 
Of the Hudson’s glassy breast, 
As the Frost-king in his glory, 
Held the dimpling waves at rest; 
With a sweet and lovely maiden, 
And a heart with joy elate, 
In simplicity I started, 
To teach her how to skate. 


The river’s heartless bosom 
Her embracingly did greet, 
And with cold disdain sustained her, 
While I embraced her feet. 
To adjust the skates I ventured, 
But my thoughts began to rankle: 
Now just think of my presumption, 
To strap a lady’s ankle! 


At last with much ado and toil, 
And joyful o’er my feat ; 
We put our strength together, and 
I got her on her feet: 
Good gracious! then the sport began, 
I fear to tell you of it: 
Anticipating fun, perhaps, 
My place you'd think to covet. 


But her heart with frosty coldness, 
Still seemed gradually to freeze ; 

No cry escaped her ruby lips, 

When the straps began to squeeze. 





The Neophyte Skater. 







































Still more and more insensate, 
Determined not to feel, 

She heeded not, though ruthlessly 
The iron pierced—her heel. 


Sometimes she 'd start and go ahead, 
As light as airy feather, 

But trip! alas! and down we’d go, 
Promiscuously together. 

Anon she'd try her luck again, 
Oh mercy! how she tugged me ! 

In circling round she slipped, and then, 
My patience! how she hugged me! 


Most lovingly she took my hand, 
And wrung it with distraction, 

Of course she didn ’t think; but then 
What a maidenly transaction ! 

To hold me tight, the luckless wight! 
As if I'd her forsaken ; 

While all the while, with might and main, 
I tried to save my bacon. 


But youth and joys must pass away, 
As well as transient ice, 

Though with a charming girl I deemed 
It exquisitely nice. 

Long years may yet be given us, 
My happy, joyous Kate ! 

But memory still shall mark the day, 
That we went out to skate. 


Methinks, my dear, I really fear, 
I’ve lost much time in waiting; ‘ 
To make a girl act feelingly, 
I'll go with her a skating. 
If she ‘ll continue to declare 
Her feelings in this way, j 
My mind’s made up, I'll surely go 
A skating every day. POWERS. 


The above—a product of the machine—sets forth at once the difficulty and 
the pleasure, as well as the result of teaching a lady “how to skate.” And 
although “the machine” needs tuning, that its numbers may flow more melodious, 
yet historically speaking, it merits our renewed praise. Long may our classmate, 
“with his happy, joyous Kate!” remember that time, when starting to teach her how 
to skate, he little knew “cui bono,” nor she the force of yap-—Eb. 

















BALLAD HISTORY. 


“Three blind mice! 
Three blind mice. 
Their tails cut off with a carving knife. 
See how they run! 
See how they run!” 
Old Ballad. 


“ Nelly Bly shuts her eye, 
When she goes to sleep.” 

Song. 

Norurne reveals so clearly the surface reading and surface 
thinking of the age, as the fact that many of the productions of 
our lyric and other poets are allowed to remain for years with their 
meaning, force, and beauty never discovered. It is said that the 
American mind is inquiring. There is no greater mistake. Else 
why have multitudes read and sung for years the matchless ballads 
which we have quoted, without ever seeking to discover the history 
there involved? A certain, or at least highly probable, knowledge 
of the persons and phenomena alluded to, can alone enable us to 
realize the profound pathos of the one, or the startling, though 
felicitous description of the other. The discovery of truth is 
always attended by pleasurable emotions. Knowledge is the food 
of the mind: study is mental eating. Nothing is more trying than 
ambiguity or doubt. Certainty, even at the expense of disappoint- 
ment, is to be preferred to painful suspense. The mind when once 
excited cannot rest without certain information. Besides all this ; 
it is a universally admitted truth that our admiratiof of anything 
beautiful is always heightened by more intimate acquaintance with 
the object. Ignorance or misapprehension of a subject always 
stifles our interest. We propose, with entire impartiality, to 
attempt some investigation of the history involved in the two frag- 
ments cited above. When properly considered and developed 
they will be invested with meaning and beauty before unthought 
of. We think this is a debt owed to the authors of these lines, 
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and to the public generally. Taking them one at a time, as 
Hercules took the heads of the Hydra—we find it stated without 
qualification, that the mice in question were three, blind, and each 
minus his caudal by the agency of a carving knife, possibly in the 
hands of apursuer. But of this, afterwards. First, then, the mice 
were three, and blind. Assuming that this blindness was physical, 
not moral or spiritual, we proceed to inquire the cause of the mis- 
fortune. Blindness is an affliction to which horses past a certain 
age, and men, are frequently subject. Blind shutters and blind 
boils are often met with. We have even heard the story of the 
extreme affection of a rat towards a blind brother; but up to this 
time we believe there is not a case on record, even among the 
highest authorities, of blindness in mice. This fact must be allowed 
great weight in the consideration which will follow. Did not the 
next line expressly state, “ see how they run,” we might adopt the 
belief that they were served up boiled, on the table of a Chinaman, 
and had only lost their tails preparatory to being taken down at a 
single gulp. This, however, as has been said, is expressly forbid- 
den by what follows. In fact, this theory would assume the ballad 
to be a mere translation from the Chinese, of which origin there is 
no evidence whatever. Besides, we believe that from Confucius 
downward, the Celestial Empire has furnished no writer whose 
ability could warrant us in ascribing to him its authorship. To 
revert then to our investigation. It is possible that a mouse in 
following the dark and devious windings of a hay-stack, might 
have thrust a straw into his eye, penetrating the three coats and 
discharging the humors, thus destroying half his sight. But we 
are expressly told that they were blind, 7. ¢., entirely without sight. 
Even supposjng that the straw should have entered both eyes,—or 
passed transversely through from one to the other,—yet that the 
same casualty should happen to three, requires a concurrence of 
chances violently improbable. We are therefore compelled to 
abandon this supposition as false. Indeed any position which sup- 
poses three mice in the same community, to be affected in so 
peculiar a way by the same or different casualities, will be found 
equally untenable with the first. We are driven then to the belief 
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that the three mice in question were children of the same parent, and 
either never had any eyes whatever, or else, when seen by the 
historian, had not yet attained the age at which the eyes of infant 
mice are unsealed and first opened on the world. As to what 
precise number of days after birth this unsealing takes place, there 
is some difference of opinion among writers on the subject. Be 
this as it may, this latter hypothesis is also very improbable, for 
as young mice never go beyond the reach of maternal care before 
their eyes are opened, it cannot be believed that these would have 
come so soon within the curtailing influence of the knife. The 
mice then, so celebrated, were blind either from some disease, to 
which being of the same family they were all constitutionally liable, 
or never had any eyes at all. The good sense of the public will 
determine at once which of these two explanations is most satis- 
factory. The next fact recorded, is the loss of their caudal append- 
ages by the carving knife. It is somewhat difficult to assign 
satisfactorily the circumstances under which this took place. The 
most probable solution is, that being caught, their lives were spared 
through pity for their blindness, and they were set at liberty, their 
tails being retained as hostages for security for future good conduct 
and as a sure witness against them in the event of a second capture. 
Why so formidable an instrument as the carving knife should be 
employed in this trifling piece of surgery,when a pair of scissors 
would have answered equally well, we are utterly unable to 
explain. But little additional light is thrown upon the history by 
the closing lines, ‘See how they run.” It is not easy to determine 
what peculiarity elicited this brief ejaculation of surprise and admi- 
ration of the narrator as he witnessed their manner of locomotion. 
Their blindness would effectually prevent their attaiping the usual 
speed of mice in running; but their very leisurely manner of pro- 
ceeding would hardly be likely to excite the surprise of the spec- 
tator as here recorded. It is a well known fact that mice, and 
indeed several quadrupeds, in running, carry their tails behind 
them. Now, these mice finding their tails not behind them, very 
logically reasoned that they were proceeding wrong end forwards, 
and so ever after the loss of their tails, were in the habit of running 
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backwards. This explanation sufficiently accounts for the excla- 
mation, “See how they run.” Thus we find that the materials, 
though scanty, are yet sufficient to construct a consistent and 
intelligible narrative. 

In the second of the quotations above, there are also some points 
upon which similar judicious criticism may do much toward 
elucidation. 


“ Nelly Bly shuts her eye, 
When she goes to sleep.” 


Here is almost painful uncertainty. Had Nelly two eyes or only 
one? Was she blessed with perfect sight, or was she half blind ? 
In investigating this subject, we are immediately reduced to this 
dilemma :—Either she had but one eye, or she must have slept 
with one eye open. It involves no absurdity to suppose that 
she had but one. The number of one-eyed individuals now 
in existence or on record, though perhaps small when com- 
pared with those who have two eyes, is still sufficient to remove 
all ground of incredulity as to the possibility of the fact in ques- 
tion. Indeed when we consider the number of casualties which 
may befall these delicate organs, we may go further and say that 
there is even a probability that any particular individual, on arriving 
at maturity, should have but one eye remaining sound. Being 
thus somewhat prepared for the admission of the fact that Miss 
Ellen Bly had but one eye, we pass to the other branch of the 
dilemma, viz.: that if she really possessed two, she must have slept 
with one of them open. This is by no means easy of belief. In 
the first place it is contrary to the universal testimony of mankind, 
We venture the affirmation that no such case ison record. Notice 
the eccentricity of the performance. For a person to sleep with 
both eyes shut seems both natural and easy, ever since the inven- 
tion of sleep, somewhat before the time of Sancho Panza, Indeed 
this is a matter of every day and every night occurrence. Even 
to sleep with both eyes open would be a fact somewhat more 
credible. Such cases are frequent and generally believed. 
Somnambulists are examples of this, and many persons who are not 
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somnambulists, often sleep in the daytime with both eyes open. 
But in the case before us, we are called upon to believe that the 
fair Miss Ellen had the remarkable peculiarity of sleeping with her 
eyes both open and shut! Not only is universal testimony against 
such a fact, but it is a physiological impossibility, The organs of 
the body are distinguished as voluntary and involuntary, Some 
are entirely beyond the control of volition, as the beating of the 
heart, respiration, and hearing. Some, though in the main involun- 
tary, are at the command of the will, and others act only by an 
exercise of volition, Those organs which are formed double are, 
either by nature or forge of habit, so united as always to act 
together, e. g—though the ears are two, yet the hearing is one, 
and cannot be divided. In like manner is it with smelling and 
sight. Even granting that a person may by an act of volition, keep 
one eye open while the other is closed; yet where there is no 
direct volition exercised, the eyes must act in concert. Yet we 
read that, in the instance before us, the phenomenon took place 
when the individual “ went to sleep.” Now sleep is attended by 
a cessation of all volition. It is therefore impossible that Nelly 
could have slept with one eye open, while the other was closed,— 
and the conclusion forces itself upon us, that she could have had 
but one eye. Painful as it is, we are compelled to admit this fact. 
It is a little singular that the cause of the misfortune is not spoken 
of in thesong. There are some features here which create at least a 
probability that she had never been blessed with-more than one. 
If this be so, there is some ground for the supposition that her 
origin might be traced back to the Cyclops. These, in the case 
of both quotations, are legitimate inductions from the assembled 
facts of the case, and show how much may be made of very slight 
data, with the help of a little Baconian philosophy. Most of the 
other ballads of the day contain equally valuable histories, which 
must be left for future writers to unfold. Tis, 





“T had rather never received a kindness, than never bestow 
one.”—SENECA. 
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BYRON AND WORDSWORTH. 


Iw the nature of man are plainly to be seen two contending 
principles—a lower and a higher—an earthy and a spiritual. 
These two natures of necessity belong to man as a composite 
being. They are indeed necessary to his very existence as a 
human being, the one on account of his relations to the earth and 
the means of existence in this life, the other on account of his 
relations to God and a future state of being. These two natures 
are constantly seeking their development, the one in supplying the 
wants of life, finding its expression in the useful arts, the other in 
supplying the wants of man’s higher spiritual nature, finding its 
embodiment in the fine arts, or in what is more generally called Art. 
Art then is the expression, or rather the embodiment, of this higher 
spiritual nature of man. Whatever in the soul of man is noble, 
excellent, and lofty, pertaining rather to heaven than earth, finds 
its appropriate expression in Art. The esthetic part of man’s 
nature which finds its development in Art, ean only be truly zwsthe- 
tic as it is based on the moral and religious nature of mankind. 
Just so soon as it descends from this lofty position which it of 
right holds, just so soon as it parts with its birthright for a mess 
of pottage, it ceases to be esthetic, for it becomes vicious, and 
vice has no beauty; it is all loathsome deformity. If then it is true 
that Art is the embodiment of the spiritual in man in some mate- 
rial, the peculiar excellency and virtue of Art must lie rather in the 
thought (including in the term all the operations or rather the result 
of the operations of the soul) than in the material, for it is manifest 
that the thought expressed is of far more importance than the mere 
vehicle of the expression. Not that the material exercises no in- 
fluence whatever upon the art. Far from it. It plays a very impor- 
tant part. It is the material employed that gives to each art its 
distinctive nature. These two elements of Art bear to each other 
the relation of soul and body, the one molding and shaping the 
other even in a greater degree than the soul of man does his body. 
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Where the thought is low and base, the product can no more be 
elevated and noble, no matter how beautiful and exalted the mate- 
rial in itself considered may be, than a sensual debauchee can have 
a pure and noble expression in his form. This principle is recog- 
nized by all who contend that Art should follow nature. For what 
is nature, and what is Art? Nature is nothing more or less than 
the embodiment of some of the grand infinite ideas of the great 
Architect of the Universe; and Art is the embodiment of man’s 
thought. The more closely then that Art resembles nature, the 
more closely the thought of man, expressed in Art, approaches the 
sublime and holy ideas of his Creator. That the peculiar power 
and nobility of Art lies in the thought contained in it, is proved 
still more strongly by the fact, that the grandest and noblest 
forms of Art have always been the offspring of the religious nature 
of man, Thus; We see among the Greeks that Art had its origin 
and arrived at its culminating point in the service of the gods. 
Architecture and Sculpture found their development in building 
and adorning the temples of the gods. Instances of this are found 
in the Parthenon, rising on the Acropolis of Athens, with Doric 
simplicity and grandeur, decorated with the matchless sculptures 
of Phidias, and in the immense temple of the Olympian Jove, com- 
bining the most perfect symmetry with the most beautiful orna- 
ment, and in the great temple of Diana at Ephesus, the renown 
of which was spread throughout the whole ancient world. Trag- 
edy also, the highest form of ancient poetry, had its origin in the 
choral hymn to Bacchus, and in the highest prosperity of Greek 
Art still retained its religious character. So also in the middle 
ages, the only great forms of architecture were the Cathedrals 
and Abbeys which were erected in such numbers and with such 
magnificence throughout Europe. And the greatest and most 








sublime paintings the world has ever seen, are the religious paint- 
ings of Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Leonardo da Vinci, Murillo, 
and others of that time. It is evident then from these considera- 
tions, that the principles of all true criticism in Art must be sought 
for primarily in the thought expressed, as this is far the more im- 


portant element of Art. Secondarily, and in a subordinate degree, 
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they may be sought for in the form of the expression, but this 
must be done only with great caution, and after due consideration 
has been given to the thought. But to this manner of judging it 
may be objected by some, that he who uses his tools better, who 
better understands his material, is surely the better artist. This 
objection, however, can only arise from a mistaken conception of 
what it is that constitutes an artist. 

An artist is not merely one who can execute well. He must 
have grand and noble conceptions of truth, a vivid imagination, 
and great moral power. Any other view would degrade Art from 
the high position which she now deservedly holds, as the embodi- 
ment of truth, the expression, and at the same time the nourish- 
ment of the higher spiritual nature of man, to a mere meaningless 
assemblage of pleasing forms, adapted to charm the senses, per- 
haps, but unworthy the serious attention of a true man. 

Having now arrived at an universal principle, by which we are 
enabled to pass judgment on all Art, let us apply it as a standard 
for deciding on the respective merits of Byron and Wordsworth. 

Between these two poets, there has been from their own days 
until the present time a continual struggle for supremacy. When 
Byron first appeared, by his noble birth, the power of his diction, 
the variety and beauty of his rhythm, and the fierce passion of his 
poetry, he swept every thing before him, like an impetuous moun- 
tain torrent, which, swollen by the melted snow, overflows its 
banks, and carries off all that obstructs its progress. But as the 
waters of such a torrent quickly recede, so the enthusiasm with 
regard to him subsided as suddenly as it had arisen. 

The circumstances in which Wordsworth commenced his career 
as a poet were entirely different. 

When first he presented his poetry and its theory to the world, 
he was ridiculed and despised by men who did not possess refine- 
ment and elevation of soul enough to appreciate him. He met 
the fate of every one who makes any advance whatever in the 
domain of art. All the critics of the day, with the honorable ex- 
ception of Wilson, condemned him and his theory in the strongest 
terms. But in spite of all this opposition, he quietly, but surely, 
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as the principles of his poetry were better understood, advanced 
in public opinion, steadily bearing onward and upward, until at 
length he has arrived at a summit of fame surpassed only by that 
of the greatest poets of our language. 

What then is the difference between these two poets, and how 
shall we decide upon their merits ? 

In rhythm, melody, variety of expression, and all the other ea- 
ternal properties of poetry, Byron excels his competitor. In these 
respects few men have equaled him—none but the greatest mas- 
ters of English verse have surpassed him. Here then, the advan- 
tage is all on the side of Byron. 

In the knowledge of his material and use of his tools, Byron is 
superior; but as has been already shown, this does not of itself 
constitute him the greater poet. The principle of judgment lies 
deeper than this. It must, from the very nature of Art, be looked 
for in the thought itself. 

What then is the prevailing character of the thought contained 
in the works of these two poets ? 

The difference between them in this respect is so marked, that 
it cannot escape the notice of the most careless observer. 

The prevailing character of Wordsworth’s poetry, is purity and 
elevation of sentiment. This spirit shows itself all through his 
| writings. Everywhere shining all through them, in characters of 
‘living light, are seen purity, morality and religion of the highest 
order. Nothing low or wicked can be found on a single page. 
No infidel sentiment, nor obscene expression, can be found there. 
His pure and holy mind would have revolted from any thing of 
this kind, with the utmost horror. He seems to have made it the 
labor of his life, to give expression to truth in his poetry, and no- 
where, except on the pages of God’s own revelation, can such 
streams of divine truth be found, clear and refreshing as a moun- 
tain spring, gushing up in crystal purity amidst the sweet wild 
flowers which adorn its brim. 

On the other hand, what is the nature of Byron’s poetry? 

The main current of his thought is foul and impure. True, 
many pleasant and beautiful streams flow into it; but by their ad- 
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mixture with the impurity of the larger body, they become them- 
selves corrupt, and sweeten not its waters in the least. 

Byron was possessed by a spirit of unbelief, which misdirected 
and corrupted his great genius. In his communion with nature, 
he was guided by a spirit of materialism which deadened his imag- 
ination, and deprived him of the power of looking into the depths 
of nature, and communicating of her spirit through his poetry. 
Occasionally, as in his descriptions of Marathon, Lake Leman, and 
others, his spirit breaks through the shackles which restrain it, 
and he describes these scenes with wonderful power and truth. 
But still the prevailing character of his poetry is impurity and a 
want of faith in God and man. As he grew older in years and 
vice of every kind, this spirit seemed to grow upon him, and he 
brought forth from the Cimmerian darkness of his foul heart, that 
execrable poem Don Juan. Never before, or since, has English 
poetry suffered such disgrace and injury! There had been before 
him poets who had gross impurities, but nothing to be compared 
to Don Juan, and even these could be accounted for by the im- 
purity of the times in which they were produced. But Byron 
seems to have followed the natural bent of his own mind. His 
passions seem to have obtained complete control over him, and 
this poem, full of a cynical spirit, sneering at all that is good and 
noble, denying all virtue to woman and all honesty to man, was _ 
the result. Comparing then the spirit of the poetry of these two 
men, seeing how base and degraded is the spirit of the one, and 
how noble and elevated is the spirit of the other, can we for a 
moment hesitate in giving our decision as to who is the greater 
poet? Wordsworth’s manifest superiority in this most important 
respect is so great, that there is not the slightest necessity of 
making any comparison between the forms of expression, which 
are only of secondary importance. Wordsworth, then, must be 
admitted to be the greater poet. BuckEYE. 


—_\——_—_o-———__—__ 


“Tn nature there ’s no blemish but the mind; 
None can be called deformed but the unkind.” 


SHAKSPERE. 
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“TETE D ARMEE.” 


MEANWHILE the day was spent, and ‘neath the billow, 
Down went the blood-red sun, 

And in a hush that scarce might wake the willow, 
The night came darkly on :— 


Meanwhile the night-winds, as the gloom grew deeper, 
Set up their wailing chimes, 

Which, like the breathings of a fevered sleeper, 
Were short and quick by times :— 


Meanwhile the waters with the winds accorded, 
The vessels shook like reeds, 

’ And far and wide upon the rattling cordage 

The seamen told their beads :— 


As o’er the isle the Fiend of Desolation 
Folded his ebon wings, 

And for a time took up his pitless station 
Beside the King of kings. 


There, like Prometheus on the bleak Caucasus, 
Chained down by sternest law, 

While the foul vulture, greedy and rapacious, 
Glutted and gorged his maw— 


Lay the struck Titan, changed in mien and manner, 
From when he grasped the sword, 

For Death, the grim attendant of his banner, 
Had turned upon his lord. 


And round his couch a few old weather-beaten 
And storm-tost warriors knelt, 

And bathed his hands with tears, as if to sweeten 
The sacred grief they felt. 


Low lay the great Napoleon! and sorrow 
Wet his dim eyes with tears, 

For well he guessed his parting, ere the morrow, 
With those old cavaliers. 


Without, the howling sea out-roared the thunder, 
And broke with fearful shocks 

Against the shore, as if about to sunder 
The frowning, time-worn rocks. 


Within, a fiercer storm than on the billow 
Did o’er the watchers sweep, 
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For, like a babe, upon its cradle pillow, 
The king had dropt to sleep. 


And in his sleep, a vision did restore him 
His long-lost, injured queen, 

And his fond arms went blindly out before him 
To clasp poor Josephine. 


And in his sleep, Old France again had blessed him, 
With wildest shouts of joy, 

And in his sleep, a softer vision pressed him— 
It was his fair-haired boy. \ 


The scene was shifted, and he met his forces 
Countless as bees in swarms, 

He heard the neighing of impatient horses, 
And saw the gleam of arms:— 


He heard the mighty roar and din of battle— 
The shout that woke the plain— 

The sabre’s deafening clash—the death-shot’s rattle— 
And was himself again! 


And hurling back the life-blood to its sources, ( 
With one last show of might, 

“ Téte darmée!” cried he—still among his forces— 
And gasped—and all was night. 


Then louder yet the tempest broke and flouted, 
As round old Cromwell's bed ; 
And through the world the trembling despots shouted— 
For Bonaparte was dead! H. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Ir adds dignity to the fall of an acorn, to consider that the same 
force which draws it to the earth, fastens the everlasting hills upon 
their firm foundation, and confines the planets to their places, as 
they roll round in their vast orbits. Just so does it exalt the im- 
portance of little associations, to notice how fully the power 
which they exert over individuals, extends to the great planetary 
systems of the moral world—the nations of the earth. 

Men who live upon the same soil; who are under the same 
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government, and obey the same laws; who are affected together, 
by every change, whether advantageous or adverse—whose inter- 
ests, like their existence, are thus united; must necessarily 
assimilate much in their tastes and customs, and must be bound 
together by the ties of friendship and affection. And more than 
this, whatever is found strongly to affect the individual, cannot 
help but have its influence over the people in general. Hence the 
power of associations over the nation, and the necessity of ranking, 
to a great extent, as national, all which are influential over the 
individual, 

The principal of these influences are those of Natural Scenery, 
of Home, of Religion, and those which are emblematical of the 
country itself, or its nationality. 

. Let us consider each of these briefly. 

Whatever may be the natural beauty of any country, it will 
hardly be denied that most of the peculiar interest one feels in it, 
arises from the associations connected with it. Why is it that we 
become enthusiastic at the mention of names that we know to be 
Scotch ? Why does our imagination kindle when we read of Ben 
Nevis and Ben An, lifting their precipitous rocks into magnificent 
ridges ; or of Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine, glistening brightly 
in their cool beds? Simply because poetry has immortalized them ; 
and the mysterious Lady of the Lake is to us a reality, instead of 
a creation of Walter Scott. Why is the Tweed river of so much 
interest tous? The “author of Waverly” walked along its banks, 
The silent waters of the Irvine run on, and we cannot lose our 
thought of the quiet Pollock who strayed by its borders, and 
whose life*ran on as serenely as they. It is this that gives such 
power to the natural scenery of a country. 

But most especially is this so in the case of one’s own country. 
The Switzer loves his home among the Alps; he loves the wild 
scenery of the mountains, with their lofty and towering peaks, 
their jutting crags, and the cloud-capped summits ; he loves the 
lakes that lie imbedded between them, with all their wildness and 
beauty, and his soul is filled with the romance of the land. But, 
far down within him, there is another and a deeper affection: it 
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is for the little cottage at the mountain’s base ; and after all, this 
great admiration for the sublime scenery around, has its foundation 
in this ; there is a singular sentiment connected with it all, that is 
associative : he loves the scream of the eagle, because when a boy 
he has often heard it, as he chased the chamois along his rocky 
path; he gazes with awe intense on the course of the avalanche, 
grandly and sublimely rolling down the mountain side; but he 
loves it too, for he has often watched it from the door of his 
father’s and his own home. Thus then is an immense deal of his 
own thought and nature all wrapped up in a single word, expres- 
sive of an hundred different things, the object of a hundred differ- 
ent sentiments, which comprises them all—the one word Switzer- 
land. This same affection could be acquired for the scenery of any 
other land, one as flat as Sahara. If he had been born a Dutch- 
man, he could have smoked his pipe with as much complacency on 
the plains of Holland, as any peasant there. 

The associations of natural scenery are not, however, easily over- 
come or forgotten. This is curiously illustrated in the course 
pursued by those emigrating from foreign countries to our own. 
When they can do so, they choose generally for their residence 
a portion of the country similar to their own. The Dutch are 
found upon the “flats”: there is much in the level expanse to 
remind them of the much-loved “ Faderland,” and their ideas of 
home would not be at all realized among hills or mountains. The 
Scotch, on the contrary, love all the picturesque and romantic 
scenery of their own Scotland. So they choose a place among the 
hills, often by the side of lakes, call it by some Scottish appellation, 
and thus keep alive the flame of nationality; rekindled@, it is true, 
on new altars, but fanned by the breath of old associations. 

Closely connected with these, are the associations of home. 
These are founded directly upon home life. The long days of 
childhood pass wearily by, the little incidents of those years seem 
trifling, and the strands of their attendant associations weak and 
pliable as they intwine themselves around the affections, but they 
become twisted into unyielding chords by the whirl of later life, 
and then their strength is wonderful. Each simple incident is 
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much like the little coral insect far down in the waters of the 
Indian ocean, performing ceaselessly and noiselessly its work, 
then dropping quietly out of existence. But the associations cling 
together, and as the boy becomes the man, the top of the reef they 
form, shows its head above the waters; this becomes the founda- 
tion of a character. The current of life must do the rest ; as this 
lodges its chance drift-wood upon it, it may form an island, per- 
haps a continent. Terrible, indeed, is it when this foundation is 
reft. The island may, indeed, be as beautiful and great as ever, 
but it must float uselessly and dangerously about, at the mercy of 
every wave that may chance to roll across the great ocean. 

Very closely are these associations, also, connected with the love 
of one for his country. In very nearly the proportion with which 
home remembrances are cherished, will be sustained and strength- 
ened that spirit of nationality, on which the preservation of the 
country so much depends. 

The poet Burns seems to notice this in that most beautiful of 
his poems, “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” Having depicted the 
scenes of a Scottish Cotter’s home, with all its delights and tender 
associations, at the close he breaks forth : 































“ From scenes like these, old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad,” 


And those who best know Scottish history, can best appreciate 
the truth of this. 

Turn we now to Religious associations. 

These, also, have a wonderful power over men. It arises, in the 
first place, in the child, from a strange feeling of protection and 
safety connected with the church. He has, indeed, the same feel- 
ing for his home, but with his growth the latter dies away, while 
the former is strengthened. After long years of association he 
acquires a strong interest in the church, which he could not wholly 
obliterate if he would, nor would he if he could. These associa- 
tions are local; they cluster around the particular altar before 
which each one bows, and are attendant on the forms of the partic- 


ular church or denomination to which each one may belong. If 
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we go beyond this, we leave the bounds of religious association 
and enter those of principle and Christian feeling. 

The mighty power of such associations is seen most plainly when 
they are combated. Notice this in history. There was once a 
time when the Catholic Church had so associated itself with the 
daily life of men, as to become a constituent part of it. It had 
started as a sapling, but it had grown in the passage of years ; it 
had extended its mighty branches, and had twined and intertwined 
them about and among everything around, and had stretched its 
gigantic roots far down under the very foundations of society. No 
wonder, then, when the giant hand was laid upon it, that was to 
draw it from its bed, that the earth was upheaved as if by an earth- 
quake. There was, at the time of the Reformation, a duplicate 
contest carried on: the physical one, in which the powers of the 
established Church were arrayed against those of Protestantism; 
and the moral one, in which, upon the plains of the inner world, 
were arrayed the Bible and a sense of duty against some of the 
strongest associations of the human heart. And who shall say 
that the latter was the lesser one? The contest was in each man’s 
mind, it is true, but it was in every man’s mind also. The remem- 
brances of the past joined hand with the hopes for the future, and 
both declared for the Church of Rome. And thus, as “ Michael and 
his angels fought against the dragon, and the dragon fought and 
his angels,” so was there then, and so sometimes is there now 
arrayed Religious duty against Religious associations, and the 
contest, when they meet, is terrible. 

Upon the last of all these points, which we have styled emblem- 
atical, we can dwell but briefly. These associations are too numer- 
ous and varied for us to do otherwise. We may merely mention 
a few of them as characteristic of the class. 

The Romans used to place their Eagles at the head of their 
armies, so that the soldier might continually be reminded of his 
country’s prowess by the sight of its emblem. So, also, the Lilies 
of France, the Roses of England, the Shamrock, the Thistle, Clan- 
Alpine’s Pine, the Tri-colored Flag, the Red-crossed Banner of St. 
George, the Blue Flag of the Covenanters, and the Star-spangled 
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Banner, are all full of associations, because they are emblems of 
nationality. 

Among these associations, also, may be classed very many of those 
pertaining to the songs and music of a country. An interesting 
example of these is found in the case of our own national air, 
“Yankee Doodle.” Undignified, even ridiculous in its name; 
very simple, not remarkably sweet or grand in its melody; when 
played “with the sound of the rolling-drum,” and its notes ring out 
loud and clear, its power to move, to excite, and to fill with wild 
enthusiasm, is unsurpassed by that of any music on earth. And 
why? Because it has so long been connected with scenes of 
national rejoicing and great public movements, that it has become 
associated with them; it is as an emblem of our prowess and 
arms that it holds its power. 

Notice the influence of the Marsellaise. This is an emblem of 
liberty; not so much because it speaks of it, as that it is so con- 
nected with the struggles for it by the poor Frenchmen. Grand 
it is in itself, but still grander in its associations : 


“ Aux armes! citoyens; formez vos bataillons! 
Marchez! Marchez! 
Qu’un sang impur, abreuve nos sillons! ” 


These are the words that are sung in the streets of Paris in times 
of revolution, and so terrible is the power they have to call the 
French people “ to arms,” so wild the associations connected with 
its music, that the song has been outlawed for years. 

‘We must here pause abruptly. 

It would be interesting to us to notice in detail the power of 
national associations in the formation of a nation’s individuality, 
the fostering of an enthusiastic love of country—a national corps 
@esprit—their influence, whether conservative, or otherwise, 
upon reform; and, more than all, the use that may be made of 
them to bind the foreign element of our population more strongly 
to us by their cultivation ;—but we can but merely mention them. 

The nation is the child of the people: whatever will join them 
most closely to each other, should be cherished by the nation. It 
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is in this respect that associations are powerful as national. The 
government and the individual should be like the parts of an 
ancient temple—while the grand dome covers and protects, the 


pillars should be so joined to it as to be its support and its strength. 
R. 





“OLD NASSAU.” 
PRIZE SONG BY H. P. PECK, N. Y. 
Airrn—“ Auld Lang Syne.” 


TUNE every harp and every voice ! 
Bid every care withdraw : 

Let all with one accord rejoice 
In praise of “ Old Nassau!” 


Cuorvs: In praise of “ Old Nassau,” my boys, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah ! 
Her sons will give, while they shall live, 
Three cheers for “ Gid Nassau.” 


Let music rule the fleeting hour— 
Her mantle round us draw ; 
And thrill each heart with all her pow’r, 
In praise of “ Old Nassau! ” 
Cuo: In praise, &c. 


No flow’ry chaplet would wetwine - 
To wither and decay ; 
The gems that sparkle in her crown 
Shall never pass away ! 
Cuo: Shall never pass, &c. 


Their sheen forevér shall impart 
A zeal beyond compare ; 
And fire each ardent, youthful heart, 
To boldly do and dare! 
Cuno: To boldly do, &c. 


No earthly honors we bequeath, 
For Truth is her great law ; 

And Virtue’s amaranthine wreath, 
Shall speak for “ Old Nassau |” 

Cuo: Shall speak, &c. 














The Oath of Galileo. 





And when these walls in dust are laid, 
With reverence and awe, 
Another throng shall breathe our song, 
In praise of “ Old Nassau.” 
Cuno: In praise of, &c. 


Till then with joy our songs we ‘ll bring, 
And while a breath we draw, 
We'll all unite to shout and sing— 
Long life to ‘“ Old Nassau!” 
Cuno: Long life, &c. 
PRINCETON, Feb. 1859. 





THE OATH OF GALILEO. 


Tue precise form of the oath, by which Galileo was forced to 
abjure the principles of the Copernican system, is, perhaps, not 
generally known. It is occasionally presented in a few detached 
traces, the whole end of which is to mislead the judgment in pass- 
ing its sentence upon the men, at whose instigation he was thus 
compelled to abandon his belief. The oath itself is a living record 
of the dark age in which it was written, as well as of the trials to 
which the men of science at that period were subjected. It is 
peculiar not only for its length, but also for its division into three 
distinct parts; the recitat of each of which was made solemnly im- 
pressive by the pomp and parade of the Romish Cardinals. 

Not only do its singular forms of expression, and the importance 
which attaches to the oath in an historical point of view, fully 
entitle it to a publication in the Nassau Literary, but it is eminently 
appropriate also that a Magazine which is the exponent, in one 
sense, of an Institution of learning, should be the first, in this 
country at least, of giving to its readers an account of the hard- 
ships with which the philosophers of former time were necessitated 
to grapple. It was originally written in modern Latin, and has 
been literally translated into English from the text of J. B. Ric- 
cioli, Should the article fail to please as a literary production, its 
novelty must be the apology for its publication. Besides the copy 
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in the ponderous writings of Arago, with which the oath as here 
presented, exactly agrees, we believe it is nowhere else to be 
found. 

THE OATH. 

I. “I, Galileo Galilei, son of the late Florentine Vincenzo 
Galileo, sixty-eight years old, am in person summoned before you, 
most Noble, High-honored Lordships; Cardinals of the Catholic 
kingdom of Christ, and General Inquisitors against heretic villains, 
to kneel with the revered and holy writing before my eyes, and 
to touch with my hand the sacred volume. I swear that I have 
ever believed, still believe, and ever will believe, what the Holy 
Catholic and Romish Apostolic Church adopts, teaches and 
preaches. But since this Holy Assembly, by right, has com- 
manded me to repudiate entirely the false opinion, which teaches 
that the “sun is the centre of the universe, immovable, while the 
earth is not the centre and movable,” and since I cannot assert 
nor defend this, nor by means of writing or speaking give sufficient 
reasons for its truthfulness, and since, after it was declared to me 
that the above theory was in direct opposition to Holy Writ, I 
wrote and published a book, in which I treated of that condemned 
doctrine, and in favor of which I issued many sound reasons with- 
out being able to substantiate them; therefore I declare myself a 
heretic, because I believed that the “sun is the centre of the uni- 
verse—immovable—while the earth is not the centre, and mov- 
able.” To destroy these strong and well-founded suspicions, 
which arose in the minds of your Lordships and every Catholic 
Christian, I swear that I reject and curse with upright heart and 
true faith, all my errors and doctrines; as also every other opinion 
which opposes the so-called Holy Church, Also, I swear that in 
future I will neither by speech or letter publish anything which 
could arouse a like suspicion against me. And if I should know 
of any heretic or probable heretic, I will inform the Holy Assem- 
bly or Holy Inquisitor, or the Bishop of my Church against him. 

In addition to this, I swear and promise fully to bear all punish- 
ment which the Holy Assembly assigns me. Should it happen— 
which may God prevent—that I should stumble against my words, 
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promises, declarations, or oaths, I will submit to the penalty of life 
and death, which the Holy Canonic-right Catholic, and other pecu- 
liar laws have prescribed for these transgressions. So help me 
God and His Holy Writ, which I touch with my hands.” 
If. I, the above-mentioned Galileo Galilei, have thus sworn, 
_ promised, and bound myself. To testify this, I have this, my oath, 
signed with my own hands, at Rome, in the Convent of Minerva, 
June 22d, 1633. I have signed what I have sworn, word for word. 
III. I, Galileo Galilei, have as above sworn by my own hands.” 
K. 








THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS. 


Tue laconism that “ wonders will never cease,” has itself long 
ceased to be the peculiar ejaculation of crones and dull wits; and, 
therefore, tried by its own rule, is a saying no longer wonderful. 
Nevertheless, it has wit and depth; for it sparkles in all science 
and lies at the bottom of all philosophy. It is the Sliibboleth 
which every one must be willing to accept heartily, as well as able 
to pronounce distinctly, ere he can enter the ranks of the workers 
and reformers of the present time. We might tolerate amazement 
in a Rip Van Winkle who had been asleep for twenty years, but 
we expect Ichabod Crane and his pupils to look upon new events 
and novel discoveries as things quite of course. We have been 
compelled at last, will-we, nill-we, to adopt a creed expressing our 
full belief in a natural miraculism, (if one may be allowed thus to 
term it,) or the ordinary routine of things most extraordinary. 
In an age when the inanimate forces which terrified ancient igno- 
rance and awed ancient learning, are caged by invention and guided 
by skill; when those phenomena of nature which to the ancient 
mind were portents of vengence and omens of ill, are sought after 
and generalized into grand laws and comprehensive systems, whose 
aim is to relieve the distresses and ease the burdens of society; in 
such an age, fear having become fearlessness and ignorance been 
raised to interest, men no longer wonder at, they anticipate genius ; 
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experience and familiarity have wrought in them a certain degree 
of composure and stoicism. When electrical communication was 
established between England and America, and the Atlantic held 
embosomed the chain whose links science had been forging for 
more than a century, the enthusiasm aroused was less an admira- 
tion of scientific achievement than a grand rejoicing in view of the 
results about to be inaugurated. One might almost venture to 
say, that in our times Sir Thomas More might have published his 
Utopia, or St. Pierre his Arcadia, without danger of being set 
down for a visionary or a fool. 

These are noticeable characteristics of our day and generation. 
Therefore, when report was made certain that hebdomadal litera- 
ture in our country was to be honored with contributions from 
the pen of a Chrysostom in eloquence and Metternich in states- 
manship, why were men’s minds blank with amazement? why 
were news-journals typed with exclamations? A comet might 
fall blazing and burning from the clear sky, and ridicule would 
be his portion who should wonder ; but no sooner is the quill of an 
eminent scholar sharpened for popular amusement, than lo! men 
stop in their pursuits and breathless whisper: “It was never so 
seen in Israel,’ Thus pours out his grief-stricken soul a late 
writer in what we have always heretofore considered a very re- 
spectable, time-honored Magazine. Hear him exclaim in bitterest 
agony: “ Mr. Everett was never in such company before.” O 
temporal! O mores! Yet “ pity "tis, tis true.” Our satirist may 
be overwhelmed some fine morning to wake up and find himself , 
among mechanics and iron-founders; but he need not visit Pitts- 
burgh to see what a tremendous power iron is. We advise him 
to shake the dust off his feet and leave this wicked country, where 
most of us believe, with Burns, that 


































“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 
Detractors and scoffers have not been wanting, since our distin- 
guished countryman first commenced his noble work in behalf of 
the Mount Vernon Association. Fanaticism finds fault with his 
oration, because it is based on large sympathies. Bigotry berates 
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the orator, because he believes in charity. But who that loves 
the Union and reveres the memory of Washington, is not thrilled 
by Edward Everett’s eloquence and inspired by his thoughts? 
It is a beautiful coincidence that the crowning literary work of 
the first of American writers should be a Life of Washington, and 
that the master-piece of America’s greatest orator should be an 
address on the Character of Washington. ‘ 

We care very little for Mr. Washington who now holds the 
patrimonial estate on the Potomac. If he is disposed to charge 
an exorbitant price in selling it, he has a right todo so. Shall 
this consideration lessen our efforts to purchase the property 
for the nation? It is not for our government to buy Mount 
Vernon. Let this be done by the people; and “ if *t were done 
quickly, *t were well done.” Coriolanus-like, in this respect, Mr. 
Washington yields to the women of the nation, while his heart is 
steeled against the entreaties of all others. Probably we may 
seem to be very needlessly beating about the bush, as the phrase 
is. But it appears to be necessary, in order to present, our case 
fairly. 

Engaged earnestly in efforts to reclaim Mount Vernon, (our 
money-getting countrymen being void of enthusiasm—singularly 
enough—in regard to the matter,) Mr. Everett offers to the fair 
managers of the patriotic Association the aid of his eloquence. 
Instantly stocks rise and consols are quoted above par. (For we 
will pay a good deal to hear a great genius discuss a great subject.) 
But the enterprise is Herculean — resembling a journey in moun- 
tainous regions, where the traveler has no sooner reached the top 
of one hill, than a dozen more loom up beyond. Thus situated 
and thus working, the proprietor of a literary weekly offers a sub- 
stantial lift, if Mr. Everett will contribute articles from his pen for 
the reading of the great mass. Here is a new field opened to the 
statesman and orator—the lighter business of the popular essayist. 
We say popular essayist, because we do not mean the ponderous 
critic of the Review, serving up articles of heavy thought in elabo- 
rated diction and majestic style. That Mr. Everett is capable of 


all this, the files of the North American are ample proof. But we 
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mean the choice indicator to a public wearied with the toil 
and labor of the day, of the beauties and sublimities around us, 
in earth, sea and sky; the cheerful companion enlivening by a 
wit pointed with truth and moral, and spicy with anecdote and 
description ; thus beguiling weariness, and stimulating and refresh- 
ing exhausted nature. Nor let it be supposed that any ordinary 
mind has the capacity for such writing. Not vulgar idiom, not 
flash simile and still flasher wit, any more than lofty grandiloquence, 
learned air and remote allusion, are what is needed. Clear ex- 
pression, discriminating use of words, simple illustration — exer- 
cised on topics familiar to the common mind—these are the essen- 
tials of the popular essayist. Few possess such requisites. Amd 
when we add to them, as in the case of Mr, Everett, a knowledge 
of all literature and a command of all learning, upon which they 
may rest and about which they may play, who but Mr. Everett is 
fully competent to the task ? 

That the Mount Vernon Papers justify laudation, no one who has 
read them carefully—bearing in mind all the while what should be 
the style ‘and character of such writings—ought to deny. In clear- 
ness and simplicity they offer a contrast to the usual literary produc- | 
tions in magazines and weeklies, at once pleasing and hopeful. 
For they inaugurate a new era, and lead us to anticipate a perio- 
dical literature founded less on vain attempts to imitate Carlyle 
in his vagaries, and more on models such as Addison has given in 
the Spectator, and such as grammatical propriety at once with 
common sense would dictate. As to the subjects treated, we cannot 
conceive why any person should be dissatisfied with the selec- 
tion of every-day topics. Did Mr. Querulous expect learned dis- 
quisitions on virtue, or rhetorical flourishes on our “ideas of the 
sublime and beautiful?” He certainly could not have expected 
elaborate papers on oratory, any more than profound conjectures 
in metaphysics. We think, (and we put forward our opinion 
without affectation and with great humility, being in some sort 
like Mr. Uriah Heep, “ very ’umble,”) that Mr. Everett’s wisdom 
is no less apparent in his choice of topics, than in his acceptance 
of Mr. Bonner’s generous offer, Where could we have gone to 
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get the information—ané conveyed in such beautiful diction, and 
with so systematic arrangement — embodied in the paper on the 
“ Parable against Persecution?” Possibly in a few years many in 
professional study might have been able to get most of the details 
narrated in that paper, but where could the great mass of the 
“ Ledger” subscribers— whose employments are in a different 
sphere—have been posted? And certainly our professional friends 
would scarcely have been able to gather all the facts in so agree- 
able a manner, and in such condensed and lucid statement. ZZ uno 
disce omnes ; though we should lose nothing for our case by refer- 
ence to the paper on “ Washington’s Diary,” where are facts to 
which only a limited few could ever gain access, clearly stated 
and succinctly ard brilliantly narrated. But why prolong our 
opinions? We have set forth what we conceive to be the peculiar 
excellences of the Mount Vernon papers, and from what stand- 
point the candid reader should view them. They are not the pro- 
ductions of studied thought, but —as the author has himself inti- 
mated —the light essays of leisure. It would be a pertinent in- 
quiry, who else than Mr. Everett, occupied with heavier studies 
and writings, and with constant demands on his time and strength 
—both doubly valuable to him in his advanced years—for the de- 
livery of his great address, could give to the public weekly essays 
so charming in diction, chaste in style, and beautiful in thought, 
as the Mount Vernon papers ? “Ss 





“Tue shortest and surest way to live with honor in the world, 
is to be in reality what we would appear to be; and if we observe, 
we shall find, that all human virtues increase and strengthen them- 
selves by the practice and experience of them.”—Socratss, 


“Credit is like a looking-glass, which when only sullied by a 
breath, may be wiped clear again; but if once cracked can never 
be repaired.”—Scorr. 











Man no Creator. 
































MAN NO CREATOR. 


Tue connection between art and nature, though a natural and 
intimate one, and one upon which all true excellence in art essen- 
tially rests, has yet in a great measure to be developed. Among 
the ancients a consciousness of this relation seems to have been 
intuitive. They were emphatically the children of Nature, and to 
them she spoke a plain though varied language. Their produc- 
tions of art were but the natural and necessary expression, or 
visible embodiment of a soul, which by intimate communion with, 
had even become a part of Nature. They were content, if they 
might but untwist the cord that tied the hidden soul of harmony 
without searching for a more perfect melody in their own inventive 
intellect. Nature had painted the landscape ; they thought it well 
done and were contented to imitate it. Nature had formed the 
heart of man, with all its sublime intricacies and capacities, and 
they thought a faithful delineation of this sufficient for their noblest 
epics. In all things those few children of Nature, who in their 
turn became the fathers of all true art, were content to be imita- 
tors; they were willing to sit at the feet of Nature and transmit 
her teachings in visible forms to others, who were deprived of this 
intimate communion, and knew nothing of this strange and infalli- 
ble Teacher. But artists have not always been children of Nature, 
nor are they willing to be. Their code of arbitrary, artistic laws has 
lengthened and received new additions at every stride of advancing 
science, until it requires almost as much mechanical drill and 
accuracy of memory to- become an artist, as it did, formerly, to 
become a teacher of the Jewish law. They seem desirous of rear- 
ing some great art-gallery for their own peculiar benefit, in which 
they can sit as acknowledged connoisseurs, and send forth their 
artistic creations to an admiring and submissive world. But after 
all their profound attainments, and striking advancements, artists 
have one great lesson yet to learn, that they live in a world taught 
by nature, though it knows it not; that the world is greater than 
the studio; and that an artist never was'a creator. They must 
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yet learn that art is imitation, and that at most they can but be 
imperfect imitators. 

Though we have stated it as a plain proposition, that man is not 
a creator, yet perhaps with some, it is a question not altogether 
settled, and certainly it is one of sufficient importance and interest 
to justify at least a slight consideration, since it involves the high- 
est attributes of man, and at the same time the limitation of his 
power, pre-supposing the former, and deciding the latter. 

We stand before the Colossus at Rhodes, the Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, or that of the Olympian Jove at Athens, and feelings of 
astonishment and awe, at once, and as it were, irresistibly take 
possession of us. As the massive, wonderful and perfect produc- 
tions of art loom up before us, we instinctively shrink back, as if in 
the presence of some superior Genius or Divinity. The human 
mind cannot behold such grand objects, and not be deeply moved. 
And are these no creations? Turn but away, and look upon the 
raw material. We find bronze similar to, and again material of a 
different description from that of the Colossus, In the one it exists 
in its natural state, in the other it is carved out by genius and 
made powerful by thought. The one, man has left alone; upon the 
other, he has carved some of his own greatness. Mighty combina- 
tions and embodiments, indeed, are they, and grand, but they are 
not creations. The spiritual part of them were evoked by the 
necessity of man’s condition and in accordance with his nature, and 
the physical world furnished him with material to express and per- 
petuate it. But far above these, with a nature far more subtle and 
indefinable, and an origin far more mysterious, stand painting, 
sculpture and poetry. Something so sublime and exquisite charac- 
terizes master-pieces of these arts, that to call them creations seems 
but to praise them poorly. We stand before a picture of Michael 
Angelo, and we are, as it were, transformed. We behold a moun- 
tain—grand, jlofty and majestic it towers up before us; clouds 
and fearful darkness envelop its summit ; we almost hear the crash- 
ing of the thunder as it follows in the path of fire—the lightning 
darting to and fro amid the smoke and fearful rockings of the 
mountain. Suddenly, amid the darkness, we behold the form of 
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some divine being, at whose touch the mountain seems to quake 
and fear, standing in awful grandeur amid the troubled elements, 
We stand speechless, laboring with a grandness of conception, 
which it seems must, if continued, annihilate our mortal powers. 
At this point the picture drops from our view. We see nothing, 
but our thoughts we cannot so easily compose. They have gone 
beyond the ordinary round, and return to us bewildered and con- 
fused. And yet will you say that all this is no creation? Go back 
six thousand years and ascend, with Moses, Mount Sinai—as he 
goes to receive the Decalogue from the “ Great I Am,” amid the 
thunderings, the lightnings, and the smoke of the mountain—and 
you will behold the same sight, but inconceivably grander. And 
in the same manner accurate representation constitutes the excel- 
lence of every great painting. We find that they are all drawn 
from réal scenes, or scenes which are in accordance with man and 
nature, and which in our conception might take place. The 
statue of Laocoon in the Vatican at Rome, so natural, and at the 
same time wearing an expression of such fearful agony, writhing 
beneath the giant coils of the serpent, whose fangs are buried deep 
in his flesh, is true to the description of Virgil, and the latter is in 
accordance with the nature of man. That painting and sculpture 
are imitations is evident from the fact that we cannot appreciate 
anything which does not find its counterpart or parallel in human 
life or in Nature. We know nothing of it, because it resembles 
nothing that we ever saw. It awakens no emotions, because it is 
something of which we have no conceptions, and we should look 
upon such a picture with no different emotions or greater pleasure 
than upon the paints in their natural state. 

Poetry too, the embodiment of all that is lofty in imagination or 
grand in conception, is not creation. Whether with Aristotle we 
call it the language of enthusiasm, and music its interpreter, or 
with the ancient Greeks, the universal language of the world in its 
first young ages, it still has its origin in the passions and affections, 
and is, when formed in its true character, but the portrayal of 
man’s nobler nature—an imitation of his finest sensibilities, It is 
said of Burns: 








































My Old Meerschaum. 





“ His was the music to whose tone, 
The common pulse of man keeps time, 
In cot or castle’s mirth or moan, 
In cold or sunny clime.” 


Milton too, that great man, is most successful—is most truly a 
poet—when he imitates most closely the character of man, or 
portrays, as he only could, the sublime majesty of the Almighty. 
This is the standard of all true poetry. So far as the poet imitates, 
so far as he sets vividly before us in poetical characters, what we 
feel is within us, and know is around us; thus far do we follow him 
with delight—thus far accord him success. 

Self-conceited and proud, we may travel creation over; we may 
dig deeply amid the profusion and perfection of Grecian Art; we 
may examine every vestige and relic of Roman magnificence and 
architecture ; we may cull the choicest gems from every poet ; we 
may bring together from every part the most exquisite works of art 
—the most perfect productions of man’s handiwork and genius, and 
yet, after all, we must come back to the conclusion, humbling and 
mortifying though it be, that man has created nothing. In every- 
thing less grand he has done much, but to create is alone the Divine 
prerogative. sS—s. 





MY OLD MEERSCHAUM. 


THERE are lessons to learn from the pipe—are there not? 
When the light is applied, and the bowl grows hot, 
And the dull gray smoke from the mouth is shot. 

And the smoke curls up from the bowl? 
There are lessons to learn as the last puff sails 
From your lips, and the light in your meerschaum pales, 
As the light in the eye of a loved one fails, 

When ashes are left by the soul. 





The smoke that rolis out in so merry a tide, 

No longer is seen when the wind scatters wide— 
So like to the hopes wherein we confide, 

To the castles we build in the air— 





My Old Meerschaum. 










To the castles of air that we build in our youth, 
When hopes are all bright, and each shadow seems truth, 
Till the breath of the years drives the shadows unsooth, 
And leaves the cold ashes—despair. 


































And the vows of earth’s friendships—how oft like the smoke, 
The lips scarcely breathe them before they are broke! 
False hearts forget soon what the false lips have spoke, 

And the heart that believed them grows cold; 
Cold and sad as it shrinks from mankind, 
Trusting naught, hoping naught more, till we wind 
Death-robes around broken heart, and consign’d 

“ Ashes to ashes” are, dust to the mold. 


Yet I love my old pipe! Though its lessons are sad, 

The mem’ries that cluster around it are glad. 

It speaks of the friends that I have, or have had, 
And loved in the days of “ lang syne ;” 

Of friends on whose faces I gazed through the smoke, 

That shot from the lip with the laugh and the joke, 

And it brings back to mind the kind words that they spoke, , 
This old—dear old meerschaum of mine! 


When my hair has grown white, and old friends have grown few, 
And my old heart refuses to make friends anew, 
I will cling to my pipe, an old friend tried and true! 
As the smoke rises curling on high; 
Then incense 't will be to recover the dead, 
The past to evoke, and the scenes that have fled, 
The forms that I loved and the words that were said, 
By the friends of the hours gone by. 


When the days of the years of my life are all told, 
Let the last find my pipe in my hand as of old— 
Its incense still rising, its volumes still rolled, 

From the grave of the past to evoke 
The friends of my youth! with their spirits around, 
When the light grows dim, and the ashes are found, 
And the curfew-bell is beginning to sound, 

Let my spirit go up—with the smoke! 


“ He is happy whose circumstances suit his temper; but he is 
more excellent, who can suit his temper to any circumstances.”— 
Home. 
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“MATHEMATICAL MONTHLY.” 


To any observing student the rapid multiplication of our 
periodical literature is a significant fact. Regarded in as charit- 
able an aspect as possible, there will yet be some reasonable doubts 
as to its ultimate effect. 

Americans must have novelty in anything, as one essential 
element of its popularity. To be received with general favor, a 
periodical must possess something racy, sparkling, attractive per se, 
and should it unfortunately lack these qualities, it is sustained 
feebly, or not at all. 

There is one department of science, which in this country will 
not very soon be popularized. As a branch of study and a means 
of mental discipline, Mathematics has need of more attention and 
perseverance than Americans can constitutionally be expected to 
bestow. A mountain of prejudice, even among students, is to be 
overcome before that noble science will command general atten- 
tion, although, by degrees, the study is gaining in popular favor. 
If any one doubts this, let him consider the greatly increased pro- 
portion of mathematicians in this day, to what it was when but two 
or three, or at most a few, comprehended the number. 

In this age of progress it would be strange, indeed, had not the 
many bright heralds of the science a journal to show what they 
have accomplished in this field, as well as a disciplinary means for 
amateurs who have passed the threshold of the subject. 

Vor these reasons we hail with pleasure, as a College, the estab- 
lishment of a “ Mathematical Monthly” in this country, and we 
are sorry our limits do not allow us more particularly to descant on 
its merits. The articles, as a general thing, are necessarily confined 
to subjects connected with the Higher Mathematics, although, even 

«in these four numbers, there are many articles, intelligible and 
interesting to the ordinary reader. 

The two articles on “ Donati’s Comet of 1858,” with the accom- 
panying beautiful engravings, cannot be read by any one without 
profit. We only have room to recommend to the pevusal of the 
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general student, and those especially, preparing to teach as an 
occupation, such readable articles as the two on “The Study of 
Geometry ;” the one on “The Order of Mathematical Studies ;” 
“ First Lessons in, Numbers,” “ Philosophy of Algebraic Signs,” 
and “ Arabic Notation.” 

The article entitled “ Notes on the Theory of Probabilities,” 
commenced in the January number, promises to be one that will 
repay perusal, On the whole, while there is much beyond our 
comprehension, we believe we have thus far derived great benefit 
from the “‘ Monthly,” and only wish it could have a more extended 
circulation in our College. 

Of the system of “ Prize Problems” incorporated with this J our- 
nal, we must express an unqualified approval; but we read with 
much chagrin the astounding fact, that while all the questions 
have been answered by students of Harvard, Yale and colleges 
of much less pretensions than our own, not one response has been 
received from Princeton, We will say nothing more, but leave 
the fact for earnest consideration. 

In conclusion, we believe the Monthly is now sowing in its 
sphere, seeds which will yet ripen into a rich harvest, it may be 
in our own lifetime. Sustained as it is by all the mathematical 
talent in the country, (among whom we perceive our own respected 
Professors,) it cannot but be successful. It will accomplish much, 
if it be only to prove the truth of a sentiment contained in the 
first number, viz.: “ The object of a liberal course of study in the 
mathematics is to develop the faculties of abstraction, reasoning, 
and imagination”—an object than which it would be difficulg to 
prove one more worthy of the attainment of rational beings. 


There is not, perhaps, a more whimsical figure in nature, than ‘ 
a man of real modesty who assumes an air of impudence; who, 
while his heart beats with anxiety, studies ease and affects good 
humor.—GoLpDsMITH. 
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Editor's Cable. 

Srvce the last Editor made his bow to the readers of the Maga- 
zine, vacation with all its attendant relief and pleasures has come 
and gone. Its weeks, which ought to have moved on with slow 
step—pompous with the dignity of being regarded the pleasantest 
of the year —have hurried quietly and quickly by. The Session 
has commenced; the same routine of prayers, studies, lectures, 
and recitations entered upon. Few there are of those who set 
forth last December full of bright anticipation of a “ glorious tem- 
pus,” that have not returned unsatisfied, and entered upon their 
duties in great doubt whether vacation is not after all a humbug. 

There is no life that seems to us to be so much like a railroad 
track as a college course. Nearly four years ago we obtained our 
ticket and set out in the train collegiate. We heard the whistle 
sound its double note, and our cheeks began to glow and our en- 
thusiasm to rise as we felt ourselves moving. But now, when we 
have for so long heard the monotonous rattle of the wheels, and 
been shaken by the continuous jar until we have a kind of intel- 
lectual backache, we feel like sticking our ticket into our hat and 
settling down into a comfortable position and napping until the 
terminus is reached. 

The first half year of a student’s life is certainly an exciting and 
enthusiastic one. The entrance on college duties—the Hall initi- 
ation —the first “ horn spree *»—the political campaign—the first 
“junior orator night ” — intermingled with a thousand little inci- 
dents — all conspire to make it so. Our enthusiasm oozes out or 
dies away; then comes the reaction. The fact is, college life, like 
summer heat, is more pleasant in anticipation and remembrance 
than in its actual enjoyment. We have, certainly, amid all the 
monotony and ennui of the course, the same consolation Aineas - 
gave to the suffering Trojans: “It will be pleasant hereafter to 
remember these things.” 
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The following items of College news we incorporate into our Table for 
the benefit of those abroad, who are interested in Alma Mater affairs, and 
of those at College who love to see in print what is going on around them, 
and “ guorum magna pars” they are. 

Exections.—We take great pleasure in recording the result of the Whig 
and Clio Hall Elections for this year. The Orators elect are— 


Whig Mall. 


S. 5. Orrts, “ Pa. 
E. Baynarp SEABROOK, - - - - &.C. 
P. L. Van REensseELarEr, - - “ N. J. 
Samvet J. Humpuries, - - - - Miss. 
Glie Mall. 
Joun Il. Scorrerp,—- - - = a. ¥. 
Joun 8. Conprr,  - - - - - NJ. 
WittuaM H. Wrieurt, - - . 1 a 
W. Crawrorp Harris, - - - - Ga, 


We presume this record will not to any great extent encourage the De- 
cember Editor in his sanguine expectations of the “ Good time coming,” 
although, if the idea of the writer of “College Politics” be correct, we 
cannot see why such a desirable end may not be as successfully attained by 
the result we chronicle as by any other. We are not very sanguine, but 
allowing the quality of the two cases equal, we think even the December 
Editor will grant that in quantity the probability is two to one in our 
favor. 

Gymnastum.—Our Gymnasium in posse certainly flourishes. It is ex- 
pected that it will be a Gymnasium in esse by the first of April. Itis to be 
located on the northwest corner of the Ball and Cricket Ground—a build- 
ing seventy feet long by thirty wide. It should be generally known that 
our generous President and his noble coadjutors have become responsible 
for the payment of half the cost. It ill becomes the students to whom it is 
so great a desideratum to be backward in taking upon themselves their 
share of trouble and expense. When the building is complete, and the 
Gymnasium becomes an “institution,” then we may expect that the sons 
of Nassau, with “ sana mens in corpore sano,” will take a higher stand than 
ever in numbers and literary merit. 

History or tne Cottece.—Respecting this forthcoming history—the 
manuscript of which was carefully prepared during the last vacation—our 


bard thus sings: 
“ Without more detention, 
I hasten to mention, 
The forthcoming sketch of the College ; 
Pray tell adi to get it, 
They "ll never regret it. 
"T will greatly augment prior knowledge.” 
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It is intended to have this work sent for the public by Commencement. 
Those favorable to the undertaking would do well to signify their approba- 
tion, and thus encourage the author with the prospect of an extensive and 
rapid sale. 

Cottece Gurr Boox.—It is well known in and around College, that a 
collection of Original College Songs is to be issued in a book form, edited 
by one of our own number. As we have not seen this book we know 
nothing of its merits, but surely great praise is due to the public spirit and 
energy of its editor and contributors, Its publication is awaited with 
interest, as well as curiosity. 

Prize Sone.—We are gratified to present to our readers this new feature 
in College literature, not only on account of its own merits, for it is weaned 
and will take care of itself, but because we hope it will not be left by the 
future editors to wend a lonely way through life, and its gray hairs be 
brought in sorrow to the grave through want of a companion. Let others 
follow it, and then the time will soon come, when ‘Old Nassau’s” sons— 
would that there were daughters too—roused to healthy rivalry, will 
emulate and provoke each other to noble strife. 

The music for this song has been written by Mr. Langlotz. The thanks 
As of every true son of the College, as well as every lover of music, are due to 
him for his kindness and trouble. We presume ~ would give him much 
pleasure to hear his music make the “ welkin ring.” 

Guire Cius.—May every success attend the endeavors of the “ Glee Club” 
—endeavors, which, triumphant over the false taste and discouragements 
now prevalent in our midst, shall make our halls, walks and groves ever 
resound with the true spirit of song. 

Cuess Ciuss. Success, also, to the Chess Clubs of the classes of ’61 and 
62. May their numbers increase, the interest in them continue, and the 
noble game they encourage repay them for their efforts. We presume that 
ere long the pages of the Magazine will chronicle some of their games for 
the benefit of the world of chess. We would suggest that the practice of 
Jour-handed chess be cultivated to some extent as something new and inter- 
esting to the lovers of four-handed games, of whom we have no doubt 
there are many in college. 

Orator AND Poet. In connection with the usual oration before the two 
literary Societies on the day preceding Commencement, a poem is, every 
year, to be delivered by an adopted or graduated member of the societies— 
an addition to our literary festivities, which we hope will prove as inter- 
esting as novel. The poet for the current year is to be chosen from the 
Cliosophic Society. We are sorry we cannot announce the names of both 
the Orator and Poet. 

Eprrortat Convention. It is proposed in the Yale Magazine that a 
convention of Editors be held at Springfield, Mass., at the time of the Re- 
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gatta. We do not like the place of meeting; it is not central. New Haven 
itself would be preferable. Certainly the notion of tacking the convention 
to the Regatta at Springfield does not seem very consistent with the dig- 
nity of a meeting that has interest enough in itself to authorize independent 
action. Let it be held out of New England; New York city is certainly 
by far more central. Why not meet there? At such a place we have no 
doubt our fellow Editors, both here and at other colleges near us, would 
take pleasure in convening, and make the meeting as agreeable to all, and 
as profitable to the various Magazines as is possible. 
seihetenen 

There are those in our midst, possibly, who may reap some ben- 

efit from the following :— 


* Let them stick to their primer, 
While their crude notions simmer, 
And learn like good urchins their stint— 
Before that they bore us 
By bringing before us 
Their poetical (?) nonsense in print. 


“ Nay some show their folly— 
Alas! a sight melancholy— 
By trying to get off a cute. 
, They must put in the grain 
Ere the mill of the brain 
Will grind out a thing so astute.” 





It has ‘been said that the Eternity future flows over into the Eternity 
past. Editorially we have, while sailing upon this stream, enjoyed many 
pleasures. But now we approach that point where we must cease from 
our labors — pass over the precipice — gone for ever — among the things 
that were. 
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Che Rassau Literary Blaga;ine, 


Is published by an Editorial Committee of the Senior Class of the 
College of New Jersey, every month during term time. Each 
number will contain, at least, forty-eight pages of original matter. 
Connected with it are four prizes of ten dollars each, for the best 
original essay. None but subscribers are allowed to compete for 
the prize. Every essay must have a fictitious signature, with the 
real name inclosed in asealed envelope. They will then be submit- 
ted to a Committee selected from the Faculty, who will decide on 
their respective merits. 


TERMs, : - - - - - $2.00 per YEAR. 


No Subscription will be received for less than one year. 


Ali Communications must be addressed (through the Post 
Office,) post-paid, to the Editors of the Nassau Lyrerary MaGa- 
ZINE. 


Exchanges. 


Neotrophian Magazine; The Ichnolite ; Yale Literary ; Young 
Men’s Magazine ; Rutgers Quarterly ; Harvard Magazine ; Kenyon 
Collegian; Erskine Recorder; Virginian University Magazine ; 
The Messenger and Portfolio ; Kentucky Military Inst. Magazine; 
The Literary Offering; The Family and School Journal; The 
Printer; Williams’ Quarterly; Centre College Magazine. 
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Editors for the Current Session. 


CLASS OF 1859. 


MARCH, - - aS. : - - C. B. MORRIS, N. J. 

APRIL, - - : - - : - IRA P. CLARK, N. Y. 

MAY, : : - : : - - SUSEX D. DAVIS, Pa. 

JUNE, : : : - . : - THEODORIC C. LYON, 
> 


Prize Essay, - ° ° - . ‘ - Page 
My Orpuan Home, - : . ° ° ‘ 
Cottece Pouitics,— - : . ° “ : 
Martin Lutuer, - : . . ° . 
Tue Neropnyte SKATER, - : ‘ . ° 
Batiap History, “eee ae . : 
Byron anp Worpswortu, - - - - 
“Tére D’ Armée.” - : : . ‘ - 
NaTIONAL AssocIaTIONs,  - - : - . 
Prize Sone, ‘. . ° . ° . . 
Tae Oatu or GALILEO - . . “ . 
Tue Mount Vernon Parers, -~— - on 6 
Man no CREATOR - - - . . . 


‘My Otp Meerscuavy, - . . » . . 


Tae Marnematicat Montacy, - . . . 
Eprror’s TasBLe, : “ . “ . : 
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